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/ urious — Long Wearing, \ 
100% pure domestic silk in — 


; 


pale blue and red. ' 
Whether you prefer traditional ele- | 
gance or modern decor, Scalamandre’ | 





fabrics add luxurious enduring 
j 


beauty to any decorating scheme. 
_ Your sense of good taste will 






‘cell you why. 
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i v— | Visit The Scalamandre’ Museum of Textiles 
j 20W est Sith Sheet, New York 19, New York 

















Manufacturers of Fine Drapery, Upholstery Fabrics and Trimmings 


598 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
also BOSTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 


Exclusive Manufacturers of all approved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration 
Wholesale Exclusively - - - Consult Your Local Dealer 
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Jacques Bodart furniture is made in limited quantities because it is for the discriminating. It is 


*- 


intended for those of certain taste who appreciate and want the unusual. and who demand 


perfection of treatment in design, Poetitisattastel) and re 
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A striking interpretation 
in the modern mood. From our collection 


of hand printed wall papers. 


4 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. * BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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Baker Furniture, Inc.—383 Madison Avenue, New rork 17 
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Cassard Romano Co., Inc.—305 East 63rd Street, New York 21 1: 
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Flues & Orr, Inc.—Room 600 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 DE 7-0573 ............. 0.0 ee esuee 59 
Fuldner, Henry & Sons, Inc.—404 East 14th Street, New York 3 AL 4-1050 

Geller, Charles B.—6-131 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 SU 7-3774 

Gerald, John Inc.—18 East 50th Street, New York 17 PL 9-2235 

Irwin, Robert W. Company, Inc.—624 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 DE 7- 

Knapp & Tubbs, Inc. 187 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 DE 7-7144 

Leopold Colombo & Bro., Inc.—327-329 East 34th Street, N. Y. 16 MU 5-3975 

Masters, Inc.—66 West 48th Street, New York 19 PL 7-2323 

Maslow Freen Cabinet Craftsmen, inc.—-20 West 20th Street, New York 11 OR 5-6110 .... 
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Scalia, John, Inc.—410 East 54th Street, New York 22 MU 8-3075 

Stiehl, A. H. Furniture Company—28 West 20th Street, New York 11 Ch 3-5000 

Wheelwright, Richard, Inc.—227 East 56th Street, New York 22 PL 8-2750 

Willow & Reed Art Products Mfg. Co.—1 Park Avenue, New York 16 MU 5-9€64 ... 


LAMPS AND LIGHTING 

' Abels Wasserberg & Co., Inc.—23 East 26th Street, New Vork 10 MU 3-3030 
Bentham, Ltd.—232 East 58th Street, New York 22 PL 8-3326 
Dinkelspiel, Samuel L.—6-131 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 SU 7-3774 
General Electric Company—Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio Glenville €600 
Hanson, Pau! Company, Inc. 15 East 26th Street, New York 10 MU 3-9814 .. 
H'ghlights—619 Second Avenue, New York 16 LE 2-4218 
LEATHER 


Adams Leather Company—530 Madison Avenue, New Yor": 2: 


MARKET PLACE 
Sixth Floor Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 


MIRRORS 


Friedman Mirror & Glass Company—113 West 2Ist Street, New Re 10 WA 4-7050 ..... 
Milch, D. & -_ Inc.—238 East 44th Street. New York 17 MU 

Newcomb, F. J. Company, Inc.—208 East 52nd Street, New York 2 

New Era Gast Co., be. —315 East 47th Street, New York 17 EL 5-€606. Sad 


PICTURES AND PRINT 


Saxon & Clemens—64 East 55th Street, New York 22 PL 9-5791 


SILVER 
Skinner, S. P. Co., Inc.—225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 MU 5-8970 ..... 


WALLPAPER 


Bassett & Vollum Inc.—515 Madison Avenue, New York 22 PL 9-8056 
Jones & Erwin, Inc.—15 East 57th Street, New York 22 a 

ulore—13 East 53rd Street, New York 22 MU 8-4341 
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NEW YORK 17, N. Y 
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A brief guide te new sources and products, an intreductien te little known 
artists and craftsmen, and a survey ef current trends from coast te coast. 


NEW LAMPS FROM 
PAUL HANSON 


The school that believes that the lamp is 
more than its light, that base and shade 
should combine to create a pleasurable 
unit—appealing to sight and _ touch, 
sense of proportion and imagination, 
shouldn’t miss the new line at Paul Han- 
son Co., Inc., 15 East 26th Street, New 
York. Here they will find a revival of the 
known-and-loved as well as entirely new 
designs. The square English tea caddy, an 
example of the former, has returned to 
the line topped with a red lacquer shade 
trimmed with Chinese fret braid. The 
whole is mounted on a red lacquer wood 
base. This model comes also with an old 
gold base and shade, stands 281%” over- 
all. Among the new there is a French 
téle cylinder with French maps mounted 
on brass and contrasted with crackled 
percale shades trimmed in a harmonizing 
red. Hand-carved Italian alabaster bases, 
in classic balustrade design, have glasstex 
shades adorned with rich braid. There 
is a series of faience lamps for fine 
Provincial rooms, and—our favorite in 
the just-right setting—a novelty base with 
red chess players mounted on various 
heights of brass columns on an oval black 
lacquer base repeating the oval black 
lacquer red-and-gold trimmed shade. It’s 
26” tall. 


FINISHED WITH FINESSE 


The secret of the beauty of furniture by 
Ruder Brothers, Inc., 385 Madison Ave- 
nue, in New York, is, we suspect, a well- 
mated combination of research and crafts- 
manship. Mr. J. L. Ruder, a master at 
unearthing fine old designs and adapting 
them to the dictates of today’s gracious 
living, spends many a day among the files 
of yesterday, and, recently invited to 
review a private collection of fine an- 
tiques, was offered the privilege of study- 
ing their finishes with an eye to repro- 
ducing them. The French 
Provincial that the expert would have 
difficulty recognizing as new, and a 
series of rosewood table tops with a glass- 
smooth finish that simulate the priceless 
original. Unique, and of particular inter- 


result: 


est, are the new wood panel bed in the 
French Provincial manner, all hand- 
carved; the “Gissing Chair Back’ head- 
board magnificently hand-carved from 
one piece of wood; “La Roche”, the 
bombé dresser; and the “Arbis Armoire”, 
a great mansized chest inspired by a fine 
old piece. In the Chinese mood, their 
raised lacquers are mellow, beautiful, and 
almost indestructible. 


TEXTURED THROUGH 
TECHNIQUE 


We've borrowed the phrase above, which 
they use to describe their unique new 
principle of “directional weaving”, from 
the designers at Rugcrofters, Inc., 143 
Madison Avenue, New York. The entire 
process, stemming from the fact that 
every carpet is woven by hand, is actu- 
ally a mirage of pattern caused by light 
rays reflecting upon the plain, solid floor 
covering as they pick up various direc- 
tions of the pattern. Thus, the client 
who wants a smart, popular single-color 
floor may still have the richness of subtle 
design. 

Rugcrofters, as you undoubtedly know, 
make no compromise with color, size, 
pattern, or texture. Every fabric is hand- 
woven entirely to specification in their 
own plants (The new factory in San 
Turci, Porto Rico, is concrete, hurricane- 
proof, and one of the most modern of its 
kind in the world. Their Asheville, North 
Carolina plant has been expanded to 
make for quicker deliveries.) This pro- 
cedure gives the interior designer com- 
plete freedom of taste and imagination, 
makes it possible to select any design or 
pattern in as many as thirty or more 
wonderfully rich, high-pile textures— 
plain, embossed, carved, etc. For homes 
as well as institutions, savings may be 
considerable when the carpet is woven 
specifically to follow the contour of the 
floor plan, leaving no waste. Prices range 
from $11.95, and more, the square yard, 
retail. Deliveries run approximately four 
weeks after the date of color approval. 
For the name of the distributor nearest 
to your locality, check with Rugcrofters 
at their New York address. 
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CHANDELIERS IN 
GLISTENING ARRAY 


In the elegant showroom of A. Marchand, 
Inc., at 680 Fifth Avenue, in New York, 
are displayed fine lighting fixtures and 
chandeliers designs for which have stood 
the test of time and tradition. Over 
thirty-five years ago Mr. Marchand had 
his own patterns made reproducing faith- 
fully beloved old items which, after all, 
must be limited in the original antiques. 
Today, these exclusive designs are still 
being created in two factories in Connec- 
ticut. The crystals are hand-cut and im- 
ported from Czechoslovakia, and the 
completed pieces—of every conceivable 
size and period—are as truly works of 
art as the originals they so handsomely 
simulate. 


MIRRORED FURNITURE, 
HAND-PAINTED 


For the bright, festive accent of mirror— 
beautifully hand-decorated—you should 
see the many new pieces at Friedman 
Mirror & Glass company, 112 West 21st 
Street, New York. Each item made in 
their workshop comes under the exacting 
scrutiny of Mr. Friedman, is distin- 
guished for originality of line and beauty 
of color. The television credenza, an im- 
posing 72” wide, is displayed with Chi- 
nese motifs, could have a floral design 
instead. There is a revolving coffee table, 
4 la lazy Susan, with sections for books 
and knickknacks; a liquor cabinet lighted 
from underneath; an octagonal-shaped 
cellaret which would be outstanding 
flanking a sofa in duo; and a credenza- 
type bar with its top lifting in two sec- 
tions with plenty of space for storing 
glasses and bottles. A shadow box, doing 
double duty as mirror and curio shelves, 
may be ordered in any size: as shown, in 
a 54-inch square, it would easily domi- 
nate one wall. The entire story here is 
one of raw wood and mirror entering one 
end of the shop and being transformed, 
enroute, into fine hand-detailed pieces. 
More mirrored sophistication comes from 
this firm’s new process of marbelizing: 
very effective. 
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ANTIQUE 
COLLECTION 


IRISH BUTTER COOLERS 


Decorated with flat diamond and broad flute cutting. It is 
unusual to find a pair of these coolers. Ireland, circa 1795. 


STEUBEN GLASS 


718 FIFTH AVENUE » NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
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Creates 
RANCH HOUSE LAMPS 


The future belongs to those 
who initiate or employ the 
legitimately unusual. 
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SUPPLY LINE TO LATIN 
AMERICA AND THE 
WEST INDIES 


Now, for the first time, a correlated col- 
lection of this country’s foremost lines 
of furniture (wrought iron and aluminum, 
as well as wood), floor coverings, wall- 
papers, lamps, fabrics, and accessories 
will be presented to the buyers of Latin 
America and the West Indies. Here is 
the story behind this most important de- 
velopment in the quality home furnishings 
rrr The firm of Bradley-Wheel- 
wright, Inc., was established several 
months ago for the purpose of presenting 
outstanding lines to decorators and whole- 
salers in these countries. Mr. D. Richards 
Bradley, President of the firm, is the 
owner of the D. R. Bradley Company, 
22 East 49th Street, New York, who 
manufacture and distribute fine functional 
aluminum furniture. Mr. Richard Wheel- 
wright, Vice-President of the newly- 
formed organization is the President of 
Richard Wheelwright, Inc., 227 East 56th 
Street, New York, manufacturers of a 
beautiful line of French Provincial. The 
new company, acting as the exclusive 
agent in Latin America and the West 
Indies, has selected recognized leaders in 
each of the catagories, both traditional 
and modern, that they feature—twenty- 
five firms in all. Much study, fore- 
thought, and market analysis preceded 
this vast unified undertaking. Perhaps the 
most important phase of the operation, 
was the selection of the representative 
who would be thoroughly equipped to 
present the lines in the field. A New York 
interior designer, Mme. Estelle de Justin- 
iani was selected. Mme. de Justiniani has 
a complete knowledge of the field, is well 
qualified to assist Latin-American prac- 
titioners who are anxious to do work at the 
highest level, but who, geographywise, are 
somewhat restricted because they are un- 
able to visit our major markets and show- 
rooms as often as is necessary to acquire 
the latest information and knowledge in 
the field. She has, furthermore, an ex- 
cellent following in the Latin-American 
countries. For many years wife of an im- 
portant Cuban diplomat, extensively 
travelled in these countries, and speaking 
all of their languages fluently, Mme. de 
Justiniani who has been, for the past 
several months, working closely with in- 
terior designers in these countries. 

From on-the-spot, she reports that most of 
the owners of fine homes in those coun- 
tries, as well as those who are planning 
their own homes, have a keen appreciation 
of the steady advances made in the home 
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furnishings field in this country, and that 
they are most anxious to emulate our 
customs. Those with whom she has been 
in contact have welcomed her with en- 
thusiasm and express themselves as being 
delighted that an American firm has 
sensed their need and taken steps to bring 
America’s finest craftsmanship to their 
doorstep. 

Bradley-Wheelwright, Inc., is also render- 
ing, through Mme. de Justiniani, a com- 
plete service which she is offering to in- 
terior designers of the countries she visits 
during her yearly tours. She will assist 
in estimates and plans, will work closely 
with them in the selection of merchandise, 
and in the arrangement of their interior 
designs. Mme. de Justiniani, the perman- 
ent foreign director of this new company, 
will have her offices with them at 22 East 
49th Street, during the months she is in 
New York. 


LAMPS FOR THE RANCH 
HOUSE 


Abels Wasserberg & Co., Inc., 23 East 
26th Street, New York, working with the 
Furniture Guild in Grand Rapids, have 
designed and will show early in January, 
new lamps which are especially intended 
for use in the increasingly-popular ranch- 
type homes—both of the East and the 
West. There are many new effects on the 
bases with glass, pottery, and porcelain 
conforming to furniture of the more 
“rugged” type. Shades stress the rough 
type of fabrics, are contemporary rather 
than strictly modern. Old and new shapes 
are found in these lamps with such per- 
ennial favorites as bottle-shapes, cylin- 
ders, and Provincial types. Colors are 
more of a splash than seen here before— 
vivid reds, browns, and subtle grays, plus 
some chartreuse; all, of course, in keeping 
with color combinations by the Guild. 


FINE FABRICS—DYED TO 
ORDER IN RECORD TIME 


The problem of finding an upholstery 
or drapery fabric to match floor cover- 
ings, wallpaper, other fabrics in the 
room, or even to pick up the color of 
a prized accessory has been averted by P. 
Cattadori, Inc., 600 Madison Avenue, 
New York, where you will find a hand- 
some collection of damasks, antique 
satins, and textures in a variety of weights 
—all in white, ready to be dyed to spe- 
cial order. One new, very beautiful heavy 
silk retails for $19.50 a yard including 
dyeing. Another all-silk with dots enclosed 
in squares is known as “Pinwheel”. Its 
name might have come from a modern- 
ist’s version of that time-honored toy: 
the fabric itself would enhance any 
period. In a sumptuous novelty mood, 
there is a fringe woven into a fabric in 
such a way that it cannot be pulled out, 
giving the effect of a chenille. All are 
stocked, ready to be dyed and delivered 
within only two weeks. 


TWO-FOR-ONE UNDERFOOT 


The new “Reversa-Rug”, just introduced 
by the Topton Rug Manufacturing Com- 
pany, rates our nomination as one of the 
most interesting floor covering stories of 
the season. All cotton, the designs are 
looped and cut to form a chenille-type 
rug which, when flipped over, merely 
reverses its pattern. Sizes range from the 
scatter-size 21” by 36” (about $3.95 
retail) to a room-dimension 9’ by 12’. 
(that’s $99.50 retail), and even to the 
really generous 12’ by 15’. Fringed all 
around, and with sufficient “body” to hug 
the floor, these rugs come in oblong, oval, 
and round shapes in a range of accent 
or background colors: gray, light and 
hunter greens, dusty rose, chartreuse, yel- 
low, cocoa, light and medium blues, white, 
and red. The bonus on these well-designed 
patterns is that their ability to reverse 
helps to equalize their wear and is espe- 
cially kind to the laundering budget. 
Manuel Feldman Co., Inc., at 127 Madi- 
son Avenue, is the exclusive New York 
distributor to the decorative trade. 


SPECIAL-ORDER FURNITURE 
DEPARTMENT REOPENED 


Those who are already familiar with the 
integrity of Cassard-Romano Co., Inc., 
305 East 63rd Street, in New York, will 
be glad to learn of the reopening of their 
special-order department. During the 
war, in order to handle the demands for 
their fine French Provincial line, it was 
necessary for them to eliminate additional 
custom requests. Now, thanks to the effi- 
ciency of their modern all-on-one-floor 
plant, these experts are once again able 
to work with the interior designer. Their 
long tradition is carried through from 
the beginning (detailed plans or the 
merest whim of the client) to a perfect, 
tasteful execution of the piece. 


MODERN FABRIC— 
AVAILABLE COUNTRY-WIDE 


Five new designs in the Baldwin-Machado 
hand-printed series—done on a coarse 
imported natural linen, a bleached Belgian 
linen, and a natural 50” raw silk with 
flecks of the cocoon still in view—will be 
available, according to Benjamin Baldwin 
and William Machado of Design Unit 
New York, 33 East 75th Street, at five 
sales representatives’ showrooms through- 
out the country. They are: John C. Milne, 
18 East 53rd Street, in New York; Prit- 
chard & Roberts, Inc., Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago; James King, Western Merchan- 
dise Mart, San Francisco; Frank H. Drurm- 
mond, 121 North Robertson Blvd., Los 
Angeles; and Doris Merrill Magdalin, 
2621 McKinney Avenue, in Dallas. Each 
of these designs is in three colors, follows 
the dictates of “very simple modern’. 
One, for example, is a series of small 
interlocked circles: another, the balloon- 
like “Carnival”. 
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IN THE SELECTION OF FINER FURNITURE 
THE INFLUENCE OF A Zggae’ PROVINCIALS 
PREVAILS IN THE TASTES AND DESIRES 
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PRCUENTIC PERIOD REPRODUCTIONS 
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Gotham Carpet Company 


515 “Madison Cvenue 


New York 22, N. Y. 7 Eldorado 5-1660 
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ROOM FURNITURE 


ROMANTIC FRUITWOOD OR WALNUT, 
OR IN GLORIOUS AND COLOURFUL 


HAND-PAINTED EFFECTS. 


HH Hs" 


and impressive units y% yxy studiously con- 


_ structed under our own meticulous super- 


vision, and brought into rare and permanent 


‘ 


Madison Avenue at 47th Street, New York 








GUEST EDITOR 











This month Interior Design and Decoration reprints a letter from 
Mrs. Virginia Conner Dick whose work has been seen and admired 
for close on two decades, and whose clients delight in her clean, 
uncluttered interiors, her infallible taste in scale and proportion. 


Mr. Harry V. Anderson 
Interior Design & Decoration 
40 East 49th Street 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Anderson: 


Forgive me for the length of time it has taken to tell you how glad I am that 
“Interior Design Magazine” is back again. After having looked at the October 
copy, it is apparent that in only a half year’s time you are well rooted. I con- 
gratulate you. 


It is good to see such complete coverage of the Interior Design and Decoration 
field, as it is today. With wonder, I have noticed in the last few years that most 
trade publications fathered Modern Design, but were supported largely by 
advertisers exhibiting the Designs of yesterday. If that is the tempo, I like the 
balanced diet I find in your publication. I like the reporting of things as they 
are, not what an Editorial staff wishes them to be. 


There seems to be much conversation of Modern vs. Traditional and the 
controversy is further confirmed by your editorial in the Oct. Issue. Since we 
inherit the Traditional, how can any Interior Designer or any other Designer be 
other than a so-called Modernist? I suppose that each Period must have been 
Modern in its day, and that our Period will eventually be given a more fitting 
name, perhaps the Atomic Period. I hope that today’s Designers will leave some- 
thing good and lasting enough to penetrate the Modern Period of two hundred 
years from today. My compliments to Mr. Chippendale. Whether one likes 
what he designed or not, his work has had a lasting appeal to a great many since 
1750. 


As you know I have always called myself a Modernist, believing that to design 
is to create, not imitate and that design must change with the changing condi- 
tions of life. The Designers in the past have given us what we call Traditional. 
We can but draw from, imitate and assemble from this heritage, and design 
for today and the future. 


Therefore I believe that today’s Designers are the Modernists. The terms 
Designer and Decorator are sometimes confused. According to Mr. Webster, a 
Designer is one who creates original work, and to decorate means to adorn or 
embellish, garnish and deck with additions. 


It is true that one sees many Modern interiors which arouse interest because 
they are tricky or curious, but with analysis, lack any semblance of comfort, 
romance or beauty. I like to think of today’s Interior Design as being achieved 
in materials appropriate to our life and times. Each form an integral part 
within the design and the whole clean, quiet and reposeful. A successful interior 
must have warmth and comfort. It must be catholic enough to avail itself of the 
beauty we inherit from the past, and plastic enough to allow for the future. 
It must be devoid of the stigma of “Fashion” and otherwise be timeless. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. William K. Dick 
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OPTON introduces a revolutionary new cotton rug 


the velvasott 


Topton brings you a new, heavy, deep down luxury 
rug at modest cost—a rug whose both sides are 

the right side. The richly looped and tufted pattern... 
the unusual, lavish texture... reverses itself on 

the other side to give you a completely different effect 
—2 sumptuous rugs in 1! 


Available as shown, with or without fringe, or in 
other handsome patterns. Twelve luscious new 
fashion shades to coordinate with every color scheme. 
Washable, colorfast. Rectangular, oval or round 

in stock sizes up to 12 x 18; also available 

for wall to wall installations. 


Abd 


CMowl Feldman, Co. We, 


i) oe : r 
127 Madison Avenue * New York 16, N.Y 
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A NEW DYED-TO-ORDER 
CARPET FROM GOTHAM 

A fine carpet dyed to your client’s special 
color at a price that makes it a really 
excellent buy is now shown at the 
Gotham Carpet Company, Inc., 515 
Madison Avenue, in New York. They’ve 
dubbed it, for easy identification, 
“Gotham Special Dye”. An imported all- 
wool fabric, this high-pile Wilton worsted 
has a lovely sheen, takes any desired 
color—and handsomely. (We saw sev- 
eral colors ourselves and can attest to 
their vitality and perfect matching.) 
Available in 27”, 9’, 12’, 15’ and 18’ 
widths, the price to the trade is $12.95 a 
square yard. Small samples of the quality 
will be sent upon request without charge: 
half-yard samples, dyed to order, may be 
had for a nominal price. Delivery, too, is 
very good: three to four weeks from the 
date of color approval. 


GALAXY OF TRADITIONAL 
TREASURES 


Accessories in the traditional mood are 
displayed with originality and distinction 
in the new Rees and Orr showroom at 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York. The color 
scheme—an inspiration in itself—is ele- 
phant gray, black plum, putty beige, and 
pomegranate, against which are shown 
mirrors especially designed for the firm 
by the Hagemann Glass Company of 
Cincinnati; porcelain 
Royal Ceramic Art Company of Trenton, 
New Jersey; tableware and serving ap- 


accessories by 


pointments by the Obler Silver Company 
of New York; and a selection of antique 
and reproduction occasional furniture 
from the Harriet Sherry, Ltd., also of 
New York. Too, there are brass lamps 
manufactured by the Bauer Lamp Com- 
pany of Cleveland; Dick Odgers lamp 
designs produced by Fischer & Jirouch of 
Cleveland: and table linens designed by 
Pauline Granichstadten for The Welles- 
ley Textile Studio. 

It seemed to your reporter a haven of 
good taste at prices well within the bud- 
get of the medium-priced client. Compo- 
sition lamp bases in shapes ranging from 
simple to eye-catching were done in a 
rich antique finish or choice of color, 
some retailing for as little as $50. Memo 
for the collector: some remarkably well 
done Napoleonic generals—mounted and 
afoot—reproduced in high color by an 
old German factory. These had just ar- 
rived as we go to press—are well worth 


a look. 





NEW SHOWROOM FOR 
TEXTURES 


Following the compass slightly North- 
West and stopping at the bustling (and 
convenient) address at 15 East 53rd 
Street, New York, Norman Trigg, Inc., 
has just opened a new showroom to dis- 
play, to the trade, their complete line of 
drapery and upholstery fabrics. Many are 
novelty yarn constructions, and we spotted 
several entirely new pieces keyed to 
cither modern or traditional, and quite 
rugged in appearance. For the color- 
conscious, there are nubby, yarn-dyed 
fabrics—-in an extensive color line plus, 
or course, many special-to-order textures. 


TRADITIONAL PREVIEW 


We were treated to a tour of the work- 
rooms at Maslow Freen Cabinet Crafts- 
men, Inc., right upstairs from their show- 
room at 20 West 20th Street, New York 
City, and could see for ourselves how their 
additional space and personnel have made 
it possible for them to step up their 
delivery dates appreciably—happy news 
for those who already know the fine line 
of traditional reproductions made by this 
firm. While there, we learned of their 
plans-in-embryo—the showing of a com- 
plete new line of occasional tables and up- 
holstered pieces which should be ready 
come spring. Several were already in 
evidence—bright forecast of those to fol- 
low. There is an octagonal drum table, 
and a round Empire drum done in rose- 
wood with brass inlay: a really beautiful 
table. A lamp table formed of two circles 
with metal bandings through which a 
center pole rises, holding its six-way 
lighting fixture, is especially good-looking, 
and a relief from many over-trimmed 
lamp-table units one finds on the market 
today. A new mahogany vanity, sure to 
capture the feminine fancy, has glass 
shelves and lights up from the leg section 

-pure compliment to the fastidious. We 
were especially interested to learn that 
each craftsman here finishes the piece 
he starts, has the carry-over of interest 
that promises a truly top-rate job. 


HAND-LOOMED IN MANNER: 
POWER-LOOMED IN PRICE 


A new group of textured fabrics intro- 
duced by Artcraft Weaving Corporation, 
styled and colored by Alice R. Fisher, 
combine the attributes of hand-wovens— 
thick, close, imaginative weaves—with 
the moderate price tags of power-loomed 
efficiency. All use nubby yarns worked 
into the heavy cotton backgrounds. 
“Highland Thistle”, with its heavy dark 
brown nubs and fuzzy threads scattered 
throughout a multicolor tweed in a dozen 
color variations, is good for Provincial 
or Colonial rooms as well as modern. The 
reversible “Artline” is subtly striped, may 
be used horizontally (as woven) or verti- 
cally. “Bouclérib” has rayon knots high- 
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lighting close, curved ridges, and 
““Needletext” mixes black with brilliant 
color in minute pepper-and-salt sprinkles. 
All come in 54-inch widths, and in ex- 
tensive color ranges that—smart as they 
are—should be a pleasure to work with. 
Contact Artcraft Weaving at 515 Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Drive, in New York. Prices 
retail for $5.25 to $9.00 a yard. 


SEATED IN COMFORT 


The credo at Modern Manor, 45 West 
33rd Street, in New York, is smartly- 
styled comfort. Not for them the chair 
that does fine things for the small of the 
back and pampers every weary bone but 
which, to the eye, may be quite unin- 
viting. Instead, they insist on comfort 
that can be seen from across the room— 
and therefore appreciated twofold. As 
example, we tried a comfort-suggesting 
fireside lounge chair. This with its 
pitched uprights supporting a low curved 
back and no arms, matched the leggy de- 
mands of the tall, while its scaled-down 
mate was perfect for a smaller person. 
Newest addition is a three-piece curved 
sectional sofa with sweeping horizonta! 
lines set off by the graceful channel back. 


MANY-DUTY PIECES FROM 
SWEDEN 


A new showing of Swedish-crafted furni- 
ture, displayed with justifiable pride by 
Swedish Modern, Inc., at 675 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, reaffirms our belief that 
they are manufacturing, over there, fine 
modern pieces which they do so well, 
keeping in mind—all the time—our 
American modes of living, our unique 
tastes, and our traditional interest in good 
value. American current interest in mul- 
tiple-use has been well considered, as wit- 
ness an extension-table-storage-unit which 
combines a two-door server with optional 
shelved super-structure and a table which 
pulls out, then rests steadily on its own 
dropped leg. This retails for about $360 
complete. Another novelty which should 
appeal to American efficiency is a home- 
office unit (49'2” high, 43” wide, and 
18” deep), which is adjustable to the n’th 
degree, has nooks and crannys where all 
manner of memorabilia may be hoarded 
and a great expanse of working space as 
well. There is also a drop-leaf table which 
boasts a ten-person seating capacity when 
opened, measures an easy 32” by 20” 
when closed. A great curved desk sits with 
its open book shelves facing the room, 
and there are two charming new open-arm 
side chairs. Dark as well as light woods 
are used, often most effectively in com- 
bination, with mahogany, natural Circas- 
sian or platinum walnut, Swedish knife- 
cut birch, and the lighter elm and prima- 
vera predominating. 
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HIGH 


WIDE and HANDSOME 


by La France 


LA FRANCE INDUSTRIES 


executive offices: II9 west 40th street, n. y. 18, n. y 
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® Bedding is made to 
any length... any 
width ... any height. 


/@ The springs in the box 
' spring are hand tied. 


¢ The steel units are 
perfectly tempered. 


© 8 oz. ticking is used. 
instead of the usual 
6 oz. or 7 oz. 


(J) Felt and Hair filling is 
used instead of sisal. 


316 East S3rd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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H ere, back again, ts the old Van Huysen design, hand-blocked in England on 


soft drapery linen, a bold bouquet of dulcet-toned country flowers captured in a fluted bowl. Printed 


on white, yellow, burgundy or green ground. 50 inches wide. 


ARTHUR:H-LEE & SONS Fs 


Makers and Importers of Fine Decorative Fabrics 


501 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 «+ BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 





Your Magazine—Your Profession 
—Your Industry 


Your magazine and we are not timid in referring to Interior Design and 
Decoration as your magazine because this magazine is edited for you and the 
quality homefurnishing industry from which you select the elements neces- 
sary to design and build backgrounds for gracious living. 


This magazine if it is to be of any service to you and to this industry 
cannot limit its scope to any one ism or to any one period of interior design. 


To do so would be an affront to your intelligence—to do so would 
drastically limit the scope of the magazine service, resulting in a dis-service 
to you, to your clients and to the manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers and 
importers whose business it is to serve you. 


Culture has many facets: music, drama, painting, philosophy, literature 
and good breeding. Interior Design likewise stems from this common heritage 
and expresses itself in periods of design. A well designed interior may be in- 
spired and not necessarily copied, from any one or all of the periods depend- 
ing upon the social and economic requirements of your clients. 


as 


The editorial staff of Interior Design © Decoration will stick to the 
subject of interior designing because that is your subject, because that is your 
profession. We won’t transgress, we won't try to confuse you by laying undue 
emphasis on any one subject, let alone distort the importance of any one 
period. 


It’s to this end that we dedicate Interior Design © Decoration to the 
interior designers and decorators of America for the year 1950 and the years 
to come. 


Handy Vdd 
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THE YEARS IN RETROSPECT 


1900 - 1950 


D uring the last fifty years of rapidly changing mores 
and styles in the American home, from opulence to 
simplicity, from a world of leisure to a world of unease, 
one man has surveyed the scene from a position almost 
unique in the profession. Frank W. Richardson, through- 
out this long period has headed the House of Richardson 
whose proud boast it is that it was the oldest furniture 
house in the United States. Founded in 1800, this firm 
was early busy with the contract for the complete furnish- 
ing of the home of one Herman Blanerhasset, a place later 
to become famous in history as the seat of the conspiracy 
of Aaron Burr against the Federal government and the 
rendezvous of his forces. From this somewhat explosive 
beginning, the business branched out until it was en- 
gaged in furnishing private homes and public buildings 
from Coast to Coast. When the field of interior design 
had progressed in the East to the point where over 
forty establishments were competing in the decorative 
field, Mr. Richardson was instrumental in founding the 
Society of Decorators in 1919 and later became its 
president. And again, when the country began to be 
dotted with similar organizations, and a national so- 
ciety was formed in 1931—the American Institute of 
Decorators—Mr. Richardson became its second presi- 
dent. Today, in retirement, Frank Richardson looks back 
over the last half century, and finds the picture good. 
To him, this review is dedicated. 

Even a hasty glance at photographs of interiors of the 
last fifty years will point up the fact that styles in in- 
terior design change very slowly—and fashions and fads 
have a habit of getting lost in the shuffle. The well- 
known and derided eclecticism of the genus American 
homemaker was still evident after several decades in the 
interiors of the late Forties which mixed as many periods 
as possible, and as many countries, in one fairly small 
room. This was supposed to give an “undecorated” and 
“undated” look. Such an interior was labeled “Con- 
temporary”, in some unexplained way an opposition 
term to “Modern.” Yet, of course, the Romans loved to 
fill their rooms with “antiques” and imports from all 
over the Empire: and a real Regency room as under- 
stood by Thomas Hope was quite often a hodgepodge of 
ill-digested memorabila from every continent—Egyptian 





grave relics mixed with adaptations of the latest smart 
creations from Paris of the French design team, Percier 
and Fontaine. Eclecticism, then, is always with us, and is 
presumably preferable to the “fad” terms which flood 
and are channeled monthly to individuals through the 
consumer magazines and department stores’ major cam- 
paigns. In May, 1937, a leading magazine announced 
with flourishes and a fanfare, “Now its Baroque”: in 
February, 1940 their word was, “Regency is the aristocrat 
of American style.” Unlike fashions in clothes, such vio- 
lent shifts in taste in the home are unlikely in the space 
of three short years—and certainly undesirable. The 
people who pay the bills and live in the houses seem to 
cling stubbornly to a few well-tried periods—if periods 
are their meat. 

Decoration in any era until very recently has been 
the composite of a number of influences—social and 
political factors, world expansion and commerce, the 
taste of the court or the moneyed patron (such as the 
Medici), the dicta of the architectural world. At the turn 
of the century the term “decorator” still meant little or 
nothing. The titans in architecture, such as Hunt and 
Stanford White, and the rest were the important pro- 
fessionals, and they spread the gospel of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts to all who had the money to listen. Such 
anachronisms as the Chateau de Blois in Asheville, North 
Carolina, and a Venetian palazzo on East 73rd Street 
in New York City are now fashionably deplored. Yet it 
is well to remember that the knowledge of scale, mass 
and proportion and detailing which went into such jobs 
is lamentably lacking in present day interiors—which 
does no credit to the profession of the interior designer. 

A long look back also reminds us of two other factors: 
a good interior is very often good twenty or thirty 
years later; and many a style heralded as springing full- 
born from the head of some designer has quite an 
ancient lineage. Syrie Maugham, Elsie de Wolfe and 
Ruby Ross Wood have all, at one time or another, been 
credited with starting the vogue for all-white rooms. 
Actually 17th century memoirs have quite a bit to say 
about all-white velvet bedrooms, and the fashion doubt- 
less goes back much farther. Just so with a 1949 style 
called “Chinese Modern”. 
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The Turn of the Century. The former residence of Ogden 
Goelet in Newport, Rhode Island. One of the last houses 
done in the grand manner by Richard Morris Hunt, it com- 
bined Italian and French Renaissance with Régence and 


Louis XV, in the casual juxtaposition typical of the great 
houses of the period. 














The Colony Club. 1907. Elsie de Wolfe. ‘“The Colony Club started me on my way. 


| got the order . . . in 1905. As the club was to be essentially an English 
house | sailed for England with my head in the air and a retainer of five thousand 
dollars in the bank. An enormous sum to me then. .. . It was not an easy task 


to keep a committee of twelve women at bay. They all had different ideas and 
different tastes—tastes, | must say, which in some instances were none too good. 
Some of them picked at me from all angles. One did not like the idea of a trellised 
room in a house. Another was not in sympathy with the color scheme. Still an- 
other was wild-eyed at the thought of chintz in a drawing-room.” (After All by 
Elsie de Wo'fe.) 


Oe eee ee 





1906. The drawing-room from the former residence of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Harkness Flagler at 32 Park Avenue. The room was designed by Willard 
Parker Little and was an adaptation of the Sala della Zodiaco in the Ducal 
Palace at Mantua. The ceiling was copied from an ecclesiastical building in 
Venice. The painted decoration of the doors and over-mantel was by Bryson 
Burroughs, a well-known New York muralist. Courtesy of the Museum of 
the City of New York. 
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1910-1920 Elsie de Wolfe went on from her 


triumph at the Colony Club to work 
for one famous private client after the other—Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Crocker, the Ogden Armours, the Weyerhausers, 
Mr. Henry C. Frick. In 1913, Nancy McClelland was 
called in by John and Rodman Wanamaker, took a broom 
to the musty tapestries and Louis XIII needlework chairs 
on the store’s Fourth Floor, and turned it into an antique 
shop which had no rival. For years famous collections 
were gathered by Miss McClelland, catalogued between 
lavish covers and dispersed to the best homes of America. 
A whole Tudor house was bought and transported to 
Eighth Street, and sold intact to a Mid-Western client. 
The famous Carminati collection was delivered after a 
race with war-time submarines which was recorded in 
every newspaper. The first Wallace Nutting Coliection 
was bought housed in a special Colonial house built Au 
Quatriénne, and became the nucleus of a new fashion for 
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Tne drawing-room from the former John jacob Astor 
residence at 840 Fifth Avenue, on the northeast corner 
of 65th Street. Richard Morris Hunt was the architect 
and William Baumgarten and Co. executed the interiors. 
Courtesy the Museum of the City of New York. 


Americana. About this time, Ruby Ross Goodnow, now 
Ruby Ross Wood, came to Wanamaker’s to start a career 
as one of America’s top decorators, and Mrs. Tysen joined 
the staff which now numbered fifty-two. 

The taste for European antiques was insatiable. 
Modernism at the 1913 Armory Show was the butt of 
more jeers than cheers. The ancestors of countless jokes 
about the “Nude Descending Staircase” were born. Art 
Nouveau had produced some strange furniture derived 
from natural forms, but few took it seriously in an 
American home. European culture was a dominant force, 
especially when the world was being made safe for 
Democracy. War and post-war extravagance could afford 
to decorate with a lavish hand which was oftentimes 
generous to a fault. The field of interior decoration 
multiplied and grew, with practitioners from Coast to 
- Coast, eager to serve a myriad of clients who bought first 
and considered later. 
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1922. Francis Lenygon of Lenygon and Morant 
was famous for some of the best interiors in 
the country of which this simple Georgian room 
is an example. This firm was prouder, if any- 
thing, of its architectural detailing, than of its 
selection of furniture and its arrangement. 


1929. This Haddon Hall type of room was one 
of the styles which fell with the Crash. Still on 
a grand scale, this sort of home made more of 
an attempt to be livable, though still in a 
foreign manner. The architects; the office of 


John Russell Pope. The decorators: White, Allom 
and Co. 


1928. The American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art Gottscho-Schleisner 


opened to the public in 1924, and a new impetus was given to 
purely native styles in decoration, in contrast to the European 
styles which had been almost obligatory before. 
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L’Exposition des Arts Decoratifs in Paris in 1925 was an modern to offer. In 1926, a selection of objects from the 
ambitious and successful attempt at bringing the modern Paris Exposition toured the museums of the States with 
movement to the attention of the world. The United States incalculable results to American taste. This room was 
declined to participate since she felt she had nothing designed by Nancy McClelland, Inc. in the period. 


1920-1930 Two events, poles apart, were the chief new decorative 


influences in a decade which has been termed The Era 
of Wonderful Nonsense. In 1925, L’Exposition des Arts Decoratifs opened in 
Paris, and began a concerted campaign to convert the world to modernism: 
one year earlier, the American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York attempted to bring the cabinet work and interior architecture of our 
18th and 19th century native designers to the attention of a public steeped in 
Italian, English, French and Spanish lore. From the first event stemmed a 
movement which has persisted to the present day, as witness the new decora- 
tions of the Ile-de-France. The second event, coupled with the publication of 
such books as Wallace Nutting’s “Furniture Treasury,” had a more lasting 
effect on interiors in the States, for the very good reason that it could be 
adapted to any purse, large or small, and yet look well—and it was, after all, 
indigenous. 

In a world of play-acting it was fashionable to have a half-timbered house, 
“Elizabethan” or “Cotswold”; or a Norman, turreted pile with cobblestones 
in the court and a dovecote over the garage; or an Italian villa fresh from 
the hill towns; or, if you were one who fell for the Florida boom, all of Spain 
was yours to adapt and distort. All the world went to the Riviera, which was 
not exactly modern in architecture or décor, but in passing through Europe 
something called “modernistic” attracted those blasé enough, and with 
sufficient money to be experimental. Transplanted to America this new 
modern look provoked the gibes and brick bats of the old guard and the fourth 
estate alike. 


1925. The Italian Renaissance influence died hard. This tiny house on East 
52nd Street in New York lately a restaurant serving Southern cooking, its 
vaulted and painted interior another victim of the Crash. William Lawrence 
Bottomley was the architect. 







Gottscho-Schleisner 
































Hedrich-Blessing 


1930-1940 The Thirties rediscovered the charm 


of the all-white room; and the dar- 
ing of the all-dark room. Contrast was the order of the 
day. Effects were unsubtle and direct. Plaster became the 
rage and continued over into the Forties. The decorating 
world could not make up its mind whether to be lush 
and Baroque or severe and Classic, or stark and metallic 
and Modern. Two World’s Fairs presented Regency 
and Swedish Modern cheek by jowl, and Modern was a 
bad loser. Regency was the answer to a poor man’s 
dream of luxury—it was plentiful, if one had to have 
antiques, it wasn’t too expensive, and, best of all, it 
straddled the question of how to be simple, and stream- 
lined, and yet glamorous. Closed banks, and “Brother 
Can You Spare A Dime”, had not yet managed to 
eclipse the love of make-believe which was a legacy of 
the Twenties. 

Clients still hesitated before taking the plunge into 
“Modern”. It had to be English Modern, Classic Mod- 
ern, Chinese Modern, or some sort of modified Modern 
—it couldn’t be a new idiom, without an explanation, 
and an apology. The influence from France and Ger- 


1936. In the Thirties plaster and dead white for contrast were many still attracted a few customers to metal, and 
popular. This delicate adaptation of Georgian plaster work was 


— leather, and “functionalism”’. 
designed by Frances Elkins for a home in Lake Forest, Illinois. 


Along with less cash and curtailed travelling habits, 
clients began to consider “American”, as a style, and 
to investigate with a new appreciation purely native 
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1930. The American influence was beginning to 
make Federal interiors known. This charming group 
incorporates an American and a French feeling into 
a ‘‘dateless’’ room. Courtesy Nancy McClelland Inc. 


1934. Almost ten years after the Paris Exposition rooms such as 
this were being done in the ‘‘modern’”’ idiom. The walls: red- 
wood burl with silver moldings, the wainscot green leather 
welted in black. The chairs were black satin with green welting, 
and the carpet was green and black. Joseph Urban was the 
architect; Irvin L. Scott, his associate. 
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periods, such as “Federal”, and something vaguely 
labeled, “Early American”. The living symbol of this 
self-conscious awakening was Colonial Williamsburg, a 
restoration begun in 1927, but only opened to the public, 
in more or less completed form, in 1935. This project 
influenced a certain segment of the public as did nothing 
else, through its reproductions of furniture, accessories, 
and paint colors. 
As the shock of the Crash wore off, and the decade 
advanced, there was a new feeling for fantasy. Part of 
it was a matter of scaling, such as the hyperbole of a 
Dorothy Draper in a job such as Hampshire House: 
part of it was a new use of materials, cerulean and candy 
pink plaster tables, great clouds of marbelized taffeta 
caught up at windows, and everywhere walls and walls 
of mirror, and mirrored furniture to fool the eye, and 
create a never-never land of illusion. Such was the 
stuff of the theatre. 
One, lone designer ventured to present a picture of 
an interior, serene, uncluttered and, “sans époque”— 
T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings. His interiors were back- 
grounds reduced to an absolute minimum, in opposition 
to the type of decoration which clamored more ‘and 
more for attention. Supposedly, they were dependent on 
no previous civilization or designer, actually they had 
more than a bowing acquaintance with Egypt, Greece 
and Rome, and the earliest cultures of the East. 1936. A new figure from England appeared in the modern 
design world announcing modern, ‘‘Sans Epoque’’. The 

utter simplicity of this type of furniture and interior is 


shown to its greatest advantage in this group designed and 
made in 1936 by T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings. 


Drix Duryea 





1937. An example both of ‘‘Classic Modern’’ and One of the earliest examples of ‘‘Chinese Modern”’ 
the vogue for white, this room from Joseph Mullen, from an apartment done by Hobe Erwin. Antique 
A.|.D. takes material from various traditional and especially designed pieces were accented by 
sources and simplifies it. silver tea paper at the walls. 
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Ezra Stoller 


Nyholm 


1940-1950 The decade opened with two styles— 


Victorian and Regency in the ascend- 
ant. Also-rans were Early American and French Provin- 
cial. Some designers were still doing ‘modernized 
traditional” in lieu of straight modern, and antiques were 


still very much sought after in almost any period. 
Cramped space and the beginning of the housing shortage 
found itself reflected in the use of great areas of mirror 
—often “antiqued,” for no very good reason. 
Suddenly, Pear! Harbor cut the nation off on all 
decorative counts. No imports, no materials; regulations 
and restrictions. The Western Hemisphere assumed new 


1940. Left. In the early Forties a romantic revival occurred of 
which ‘Victoria Regina’, “‘Gone With The Wind’’, and this 
modern Victorian parlor designed by Paul Kent were all ex- 
amples. Mr. Kent used sharp, contrasting colors to sharpen all 
the fuss and profusion of objects of Victorian Americana. As the 
decade advanced, the clutter became more casual; the outline 
of any specific period more hazy. Photo, February 1940 House 
and Garden, used by permission. Copyright, The Condé Nast 
Publications, Inc. 


1949. Below. The living room of the house in the Museum Gar- 
den, Museum of Modern Art, New York, designed by Marcel 
Breuer. Though some of the furniture was especially designed 
by Mr. Breuer, most of it was purchased in the modern market. 
Armchair by Saarinen, sofa and Hardoy chair in bedroom from 
Knoll Associates, hemp rug from Edward Fields. 





importance and the American heritage was in for new 
exploration. Regional styles in the various stages received 


more attention than ever before in American cultural 
history. “Modern” was given new consideration, and 
experimentation. In 1940 Charles Eames and Eero 
Saarinen won the Museum of Modern Art’s First Prize 
for organic design with three molded plywood chairs. In 
March, 1946, Eames evolved his own famous chair, using 
wartime techniques. “American modern” was arriving. 
The revolt against lushness and gingerbread was on. 


Gottscho-Schleisner 


1940. The free form wall made its appearance. Virg:nia Conner 
Dick created a suave sort of modern in colors taken from a Dufy. 
A serving table hangs from the ceiling by white metal ropes. 
Walls are soft pink: ceiling and rubber floor white. The pine 
furniture wire-brushed pink was upholstered in shades of pink 
and cyclamen leather. 


1949. Elizabeth Draper does a small New York apartment in the 
relaxed mixture of periods common in the late Forties. Furni- 
ture and accessories are small in scale; groupings are simple; 
colors are fresh; the total effect is intimate and warm. 








Laboratory of Design 





By Michelle Murphy 


The Brooklyn Museum is, as it were, among the 
elder statesmen in the field of museum-industry relation- 
ships. 

In October of 1948 the Edward C. Blum Design Lab- 
oratory was completed and named for the former chair- 
man of the Museum Governing Committee, who for close 
on to thirty years, devotedly sponsored industrial design 
activities at the Museum. The importance of such ac- 
tivities was clearly recognized and as far back as 1899 
when the administration made public announcement of 
its policy to collect, exhibit and contribute to the educa- 
tion of public and professionals in these matters. A re- 
view of the projects through the span of half a century 
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Opposite: The reception room of the De- 
sign Laboratory. Lower left: One of the in- 
dividual study cubicles assigned to designers 
for specific problems, in this case an adapta- 
tion of a 19th century design. Right: A 
view of the textile and costume storage room. 


reveals differences in emphasis but an astonishing con- 
tinuity of interest and purpose. The permanent collec- 
tions are global in scope and include the tools as well as 
the products of creative experimentation and production 
of virtually every level of civilization, including the con- 
temporary horizon. Temporary exhibits included “first” 
presentations of Rayon and Its Uses, Industrial Glass, 
Silver, and many others devoted to primitive, traditional 
and contemporary solutions in the arts of daily life. 

The new laboratory has brought into clear focus the 
more recent program of the Industrial Design Division. 
Its function is two-fold—1. To serve its professional 
members in their researches into materials, techniques, 
constructions, color and form as they apply to con- 
temporary needs; 2. To present exhibits of current de- 
velopments and the survey exhibits tracing changes in 
design and technology from the handcraft level to 
current mechanization. 

The laboratory and its facilities are more profoundly 
important in that through their use by designers and 
technicians they affect current merchandise purchased 
and used by a larger segment of the population than can 
be reached through exhibits. The laboratory is just what 
its name implies—it consists of a series of individual 


Continued on page 60 
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Sn She French Mood 


How The Market Looks Today 





hrough the centuries interior design has 
preserved the vigor of creativeness in the 
arts by giving it new interpretation in 
each generation. Perhaps in no field has 
this active force been more evident than 





in that of furniture; and of the various national types 
none has been more valuable to interior designers than 
that executed in the French idiom, particularly those 
styles of the eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries. 

The market in French furniture has been steadily 
gaining in momentum during the past decade, until 
today it is the big news in the furniture industry. Never 
before, for instance, has there been such a rich field 
for reproductions of French Provincial furniture. And 
Empire and Directoire examples, by their dignity of line 
and form and restraint in ornamentation, are outstand- 
ing among the latest developments of “modern” French 
styles in cabinetmaking. The occasional pieces, generally, 
the chairs, cocktail table and small cabinets achieve dis- 
tinction worthy of a consideration denied them hereto- 
fore except in antique examples. Straws in the wind 
which may augur style significance later on: are a 
revival of cane in chairs and bed panels, and painted 
and decorated cabinet furniture. For the interior de- 
signer the most reassuring aspect of it all is the seemingly 
endless variety of designs in the types of furniture, their 
availability, and the numbers of highly styled individual 
pieces that can easily be assembled in complementary 
groups for entirely original effects, either alone or with 
other styles of furniture. 

These modern examples of French period furniture 
lose nothing in their adaptation, or style emphasis, and 
gain in sturdiness of construction and originality of 
design; so everything is in their favor. To reduce the 
cost of manufacturing, they have been made less florid 
in treatment than the originals but are just as decorative 
and pleasing in form and finish, as can be seen from the 
examples pictured in the accompanying pages, selected 
from the vast resources of the quality furniture market. 
Best of al! a new scaling is evident, making for furniture 
better suited to rooms in small apartments. 

There is a growing appreciation for furniture con- 
structed on decorative rather than functional lines, a 
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closer adherence to traditional styling, offering a wel- 
come alternate to those who would present designs that 
are merely “different.” In French furniture, more than 
in any other type, examples are purchased for their value 
as an investment, for correctness of style and for sturdi- 
ness of construction. Case goods therefore follow prec- 
edent, with rounded corners, drawer trim of the same 
or of contrasting woods, bombé fronts, inlays and marble 
tops where indicated, but feature, in addition, sturdier 
construction, utility of space, dustproof drawers and 
better dovetailing of joints. 

The interior designer has available to him or her a 
host of woods selected for beauty of grain and coloring 
which does not include the fruitwoods which are used 
for the Provincial types of furniture. These are, besides 
the standard cabinet woods—mahogany and walnut— 
butternut, aspen, birch and elm, and the more exotic 
woods such as satinwood, avadore and prima vera, used 
for the more sophisticated designs. Finishes feature ex- 
amples that include a liberal use of bleached antique 
and other distressed woods, as well as woods with natural 
waxed finishes. 

With the growing tendency of interior designers to 
purchase finer furniture, it comes as no surprise that the 
new hardware on reproductions is outstanding, reflect- 
ing the careful attention that has been centered upon 
this important feature. Generally it is well designed and 
beautifully executed, following its original prototypes 
and workmanship. 

This trend toward better quality is substantiated most 
tellingly in living room furniture, where one notes the 
stress laid upon fine finishes, the best upholstering, ex- 
quisite carving and other fine details of manufacture. 
For the more sophisticated seating furniture, rich fabrics 
—such as damasks, brocatelles and satins—and fine 
carving are indicated. 

Individual pieces are more authentic in design than 
ever, and naturally there is evidence of more ornament, 
which is very welcome indeed after so long a siege of 
ascetic Modern. Representative cabinetwork includes 
handsomely carved commodes and armoires. Notable 
Louis XV examples, include a small bombé commode 
painted white and bearing floral decoration in color, or 
the same type with panels decorated in gold with 





Madame Boucher, wife of the artist. Painted by Francois Boucher. Courtesy the Frick Collection. 


Chinois landscapes, and a walnut and tooled leather 
bureau plat which may also be used as a dressing table. 
Important Louis XV furniture is highlighted by superb 
carved beds, luxuriously comfortable fauteuils, bergéres 
and canapés. There is also a fine selection of headboards 
with inset upholstered panels, and especially interesting 
among these are head and foot panels of the same height 
in characteristic French style. It is cheering to find that 
the manufacturers, more than ever before, are producing 


A triple-tiered walnut occasional table, 
with characteristic grille doors and 
simple detail. Cassard Romano Co., Inc. 





This interesting shaped Provincial com- 


mode of rosewood, with wood or 
marble top. Comes from Bethlehem A nicely scaled walnut sofa of subtly graceful lines, the frame 


Furniture Manufacturing Corp. with flowing groove carving. Mason Art, Inc. 
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Louis XV small commode in the Provincial manner, 
with beautiful detail and unusual drawer treatment. 
De Gaal and Walker, Inc. 


reproductions faithful to their periods, with few of those 
“innovations” dreamed up by bilious and incapable de- 
signers so frequently encountered in the past. All this in- 
dicates more expensive designing, of course, but results 
in greater elegance both in the individual pieces and the 
tout ensemble of an interior. Elegance with comfort is an 
old story with the French, so it is no news to report that 
the new furniture adheres to precedent in this respect; 
chairs are low, small in scale and supremely comfortable. 

The vigorous enthusiasm for the French Provincial 
style aforementioned needs no reiteration here; a few 
prominent interior designers let loose a “flyer” for appre- 
ciative clients shortly before the war, and every one else 
—department stores especially—has seen fit to hang on 
to a good thing until it all amounts to a “craze”. But the 
popularity of the French styles is a perfectly natural thing, 
since it is inextricably bound up with our own romantic 
past and the associations it brings to mind from the time 
of the Marquis de LaFayette here, and of Benjamin 
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This beautifully proportioned commode of authentic design and 
hardware with decorative carved panels is at Ruder Bros., Inc. 
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A handsome Louis XV Provincial walnut commode, featur- 
ing decorative hardware and fine cabinetmaking. Charak 
Furniture Co. 





Louis XV Normandie upholstered daybed, finely carved 
and fitted with interspring mattress. The Head-Bed Co., 
Inc. 





A Louis XV small walnut secretary 
with sliding leather-covered writing 
top. Meldan Furniture. 
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Franklin in Paris. Another factor—no small one—ac- 
counting for its popularity is the vast range of modern 
fabrics, wallpapers and floor coverings which are avail- 
able to complement fine French reproductions. A really 
fine piece of French period furniture will impart a cer- 
tain tonal quality to any room, but with the addition of 
an Aubusson rug, wallpaper, toile, chintz, and perhaps 
a complementary painting and ébjects d’art the interior 
designer may achieve a little tour de force which will be 
universally admired. 

The eighteenth century, the era in which designs for 
most of the French furniture manufactured today origi- 
nated, was an age during which there developed an ex- 
traordinary harmony between life and art. This is par- 
ticularly evident in the interior design of the times, its 
chiefest single contributing factor being furniture. The 
result of this amiable balance was a consistent and ad- 
mirable series of styles, the fruits of which are abundantly 
preserved for our appreciation in a rich treasury of furni- 
ture reproductions. 

Of all the periods in French decorative art, however, 
there are only four with which interior designers today 
need be concerned in actual practice: Louis XV, Louis 
XVI, Directoire and Empire. 

By 1700 Paris had, due to the feverish building activi- 
ties of Louis XIV at Versailles, replaced Rome as the art 
center of Europe, a change which had tremendous politi- 
cal and economic repercussions too complicated for dis- 
cussion here. Needless to say, this artistic hegemony in 
the French capital resulted in a brilliant flowering of 
painters, designers of furniture and architects. 

But the furniture of the Louis XIV period is unsuited 
for the interiors of our day for the same reason that made 
it unsuited for the interiors of the era of Louis XV: a 
transformation of society. In the latter instance, how- 
ever, it manifested itself in the development of a rich and 
ambitious middle class, ultimately rivaling the splendor 
of the court and refusing to accept its stiff and ceremoni- 
ous way of life; in the present-day manifestation the 
reason can be found in the rapid deterioration of the 
wealthy middle class and a growing servant problem 
with its attendant complications. 

As for this earlier Louis XIV period (1643-1715), of 
which the transitional Régence period (1715-1723) was 
actually an outgrowth, little comment is necessary be- 
cause the baroque art patterns established by it are too 
ornate and too grandiose in scale, and too impressive in 
effect for inclusion in any room of ordinary size today, 
except perhaps in the public rooms of hotels and theaters 
where an atmosphere of elegance still prevails. Certainly 
it is not a style to be recommended to the average client, 
for the furniture is massive, with rectangular, architec- 


Top: A Louis XV banquette, admirably scaled and finished 
to special order. John Gerald, Inc. Middle: Louis XV chaise 
longue, eminently suited for use in either bedroom or liv- 
ing room. Greenman-Sherrill Furniture Corp. Bottom: 
Louis XV canapé of delightful proportions, with exposed 
walnut frame and nail trim. Meyer-Gunther-Martini, Inc. 
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Upholstered bench, in transitional Louis XVI 
style, appropriate for hall or drawing room. 
Leopold Colombo & Bro., Inc. 


Louis XVI small desk, with sliding leather-covered 
writing shelf. Exquisite in detail. Albano Co., Inc. 





Louis XVI bed, superbly carved in the classic man- 
ner. Any finish desired. Richard Wheelwright, Inc. 
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“Un Salon Parisien en 1801", painted by J. F. Bosio. Courtesy the Frick Art Reference Library. 


tural forms most evident, supplemented by baroque 
curves, the whole nearly always gilded and upholstered 
in tapestry or brocaded velvet. 

The formal classicism which characterized the furni- 
ture of the Louis XIV period was abandoned during the 
period of the Régence and was replaced by designs em- 
bodying graceful curves. Thus, if a chair or table appears 
to be too graceful to be Louis XIV, desp'te its structural 
form, and yet graceful enc::gh to be Lou's XV, one may 
conclude that its design stems from the Régence. 

The rococo style, established during the reign of Louis 
XV, expressed itself in a beautifully irregular rhythm of 
design. Straight lines and classic symmetry were aban- 


doned in favor of subtle curves in occult balance; every- 


thing was designed in an asymmetrical arrangement of 
forms and lines, yet withal always beautiful. In_ its 
smaller scale the furniture is well adapted to present-day 
living. It embodies all the good and bad qualities of the 
period: nevertheless there has never been greater refine- 
ment of line nor more grace in the outline of a curve than 
is found in this furniture which brings to mind all the 
charm, elegance and indulgence of an era distinctive for 


its luxurious ornamentation. 
A typical Directoire armchair, typical of this Continued on Page 63 
transitional phase, small in scale and with 
characteristic cane panels and reeded decora- 
tion. A. H. Stieh! Furniture Co. 
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This armchair, delicately carved, is re- 
produced in exact detail from the 
original Directoire model. S. Cavallo. 














An early Empire style chair with identi- 7 
fying rolled back, flaring legs and 
carved frame. Maslow Freen. 





This sofa, of authentic Directoire deriva- 
tion, with exposed frame and luxurious 
upholstery. Granick Furn:ture Co. 





How effectively fine funiture of 
varying periods may be com- 
bined in the same interior is 
here shown by a superb Empire 
rosewood secretaire with char- 
acteristic ormolu decoration, to- 
gether with a Louis XVI bergére 
and a Louis XV table. Jacques 


Bodart, Inc. 











VISUAL EFFICIENCY 





A thrilling new experience in the handling of colors 
under fluorescent lighting is in store for interior design- 
ers, and architects during the New Year. 

Color distortion, which has long presented insur- 
mountable handicaps to interior designers who are eager 
to take full advantage of this modern light source, has 
at last been overcome with the introduction of General 
Electric’s new De Luxe White fluorescent lamps that 
bring out the full beauty of all colors. 

The development of fluorescent lighting that would 
reveal all colors at their best was not an easy one. In 
fact, since fluorescent lamps were first introduced by 
General Electric over eleven years ago, research scientists 
have been constantly striving to overcome the color dis- 
tortion problems inherent in these discharge sources. 
Heretofore, although fluorescent lamps actually looked 


white, their light did not render all colors accurately 
because of a deficiency in the red—particularly the deep 
red—end of the visible spectrum. 

As many interior designers know from experience, 
fluorescent lighting of the past sometimes played unfore- 
seen tricks with colors. In an effort to overcome this dis- 
tortion, many compromises were made. While these com- 
promises helped in many cases, designers were faced with 
a confusing choice among a “dozen” white fluorescent 
lamps which were still not an overall answer to the color 
problem. Typical of these compromises was the Soft 
White fluorescent lamp which, although it improved the 
appearance of complexions and some warm colors, did 
so at the expense of true rendition of other colors. Also, 
the pinkish character of its light often resulted in an 
undesirable tinted atmosphere throughout a room. 
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It was not until General Electric’s development of a 
complex new phosphor which overcame the deficiency 
in the red end of the visible spectrum that it was at last 
possible to realize fluorescent lighting that gave excellent 
color rendition throughout the spectral range. These new 
De Luxe White fluorescent lamps with their lush red 
component now provide fluorescent lighting that brings 
full life to the range of colors going from one end of the 
color scale to the other. Since lighting also plays an im- 
portant role in “atmosphere”—that psychological feeling 
of “warmth” or “coolness” in a room or interior, these new 
De Luxe White lamps are available in two types for a 
choice of atmosphere—De Luxe Cool White for a cool, 
fresh atmosphere and De Luxe Warm White for a soft, 
mellow, traditional atmosphere. De Luxe Cool White 
provides the kind of lighting so often needed in work or 
other areas where a cool atmosphere with best possible 
rendition of colors is desired. It is ideal in both modern 
residential and commercial interiors where color results 
are an important element. The new De Luxe Warm 
White, which closely matches filament lighting in color 
value, is ideally suited to traditional interiors and creates 
a soft atmosphere that we have long associated with in- 
candescent-filament lighting. Both De Luxe Cool White 
and De Luxe Warm White will enhance the appearance 
of mahogany and other dark woods which were so often 
deadened by fluorescent lighting in the past. Also, the 








greenish cast which frequently developed in blonde wood 
finishes is also eliminated with these new De Luxe Whites. 

In addition to the new De Luxe White lamps which 
give excellent color results (with lower efficiency), two 
old favorites with new names, Standard Cool White 
(formerly 4500) and Standard Warm White (formerly 
Warm Tint) will continue to give unexcelled lighting 
efficiency as they have in the past. The Cool White 
lamps, both Standard and De Luxe, will look alike when 
lighted making it possible to mix them in the same in- 
stallation—using De Luxe lamps over color critical areas 
and the Standard lamps where higher amounts of light 
are needed. The same is true of both Standard Warm 
White and De Luxe Warm White. 

These four lamps at last afford color characteristics 
appropriate to all interiors of all classes including restaur- 
ants, stores for both men and women, furniture, carpets, 
fabrics and other shops as well as residences except where 
it is deliberately desired to introduce tints or strong col- 
ors for special effects. 

Today, one has only to choose between the two basic 
atmospheres and to then determine the degree of color 
rendition and efficiency desired. 

Here, then, is a development in fluorescent lighting 
that enriches the art of interior design. At the same time, 
it expands and simplifies fluorescent lamp application 
with a greater certainty of successful results. 
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A Portfolio Of Offices 
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There is a growing realization among clients and interior designers alike 
that the work space involved in running a home—or a business—is not some- 
thing to be treated with the last few pennies of a budget left over from 
showier expenditures. The male—or female—animal spends a good portion 
of his or her life enclosed by four or more walls, which oftentimes are more 
familiar than the surroundings of a home, used to change clothes, and to 
sleep, but often, in these days of telescoped time, not for eating, nor for 
anything more serious. The trend is more and more away from mere effi- 
ciency, and an inhuman gunmetal and olive drab scheme, toward color and 
a reflection of the personality of the office occupant. In the portfolio which 
follows, the serious business of earning a living is almost unobtrusive—but 
the tangible reflection of one person’s likes and dislikes is very apparent. 

One thing stands out in such a group—the bigger the job to be done, the 
simpler the surroundings. Hollywood’s standard version of the big bosses’ 
offices cluttered with batteries of telephones and yes-men is a wild caricature 
of what really goes on in a busy executive room. Note in these interiors the 
lack of mechanized pressure, and the insistence of a kind of relaxed charm. 
Item two: all these offices are small—no approaching the desk over acres of 
carpeting. Item three: an interesting fact, most of these offices reflect the 
person, not the business. Seen without captions, many of them would serve 
as well in other fields, but few would fit other personalities. 

All of which makes for the most flattering possible background for the 
individual, and for the visitor the feeling that here is really a personality met 


on his own ground. 
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The office of Betsy Talbot Blackwell, Editor-in-Chief of Mademoiselle was done by Joseph 
B. Platt with an eye both to the particular magazine involved and to the vivid personality 
of the woman who makes it work. Completely in tones of green, ranging from the blues 
to the yellows, except for dull red self-stripe linen at the windows, this office is delight- 
fully feminine and personal. Mrs. Blackwell's collection of Victorian dolls and shoes is 
housed in a specially designed vitrine. (See opposite) The feathery chandelier and the 
painted furniture is from various Third Avenue sources. All fabrics are from Brunschwig 
Fils and Arthur H. Lee. The shaggy cotton carpet is from the Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 
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Morris Lapidus, distinguished modern architect, designed his own office, using interior brick 
on one side, all glass on another, a third wall of weldtex and a fourth of lacewood. The 
blond maple desk with one great glass leg was designed for consultation by Mr. Lapidus: 
all other furniture was designed by the J. G. Furniture Company. Both curtains and carpet- 
ing are dark green, the one from |. Stein G Sons, and the other from the Anchor Carpet 
Company. 
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Billy Baldwin of Ruby Ross Wood, Inc. recently 
completed this tiny office for Carmel Snow, Editor 
of ‘‘Harper’s Bazaar’. Flooded by sunlight on two 
exposures the room takes well to tones of blue 
chosen to complement Mrs. Snow’s fresh coloring. 
Walls are pale blue-mauve; the carpet is a bright 
dark blue; and the Cimino chintz hangings scatter 
bouquets of blue carnations tied with black ribbons, 
around which hover blue and black butterflies. 
Chairs and desk are French chalk white covered in 
shiny black horsehair, accented by little scarlet 
velveteen cushions. Opposite the mirror wall, a 
banquette seats the overflow at conference time: 
facing the desk are bins for files and clippings, two 
closets for changes of costume. 
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Gottscho-Schleisner 


The office of Mr. O'Reilly, president of the ABC Vending Corpo- 
ration, decorated by Guy Roop, of Ballenger & Roop, is the focal 
point from which emenate plans for the marketing of popcorn 
and candy through thousands of machines and counters in mo- James Vincent 
tion picture houses and subways. A magnifcent antique brass 
chandelier dominates the room done entirely in soft chalk blue 
and cherry red. Two antique English windsor chairs flank a 
desk which Kittinger reproduces from George Washington's 
own, and the entire office is planned around Mr. Reilly’s col- 
lection of Washingtoniana. Chintz on the chairs is from Greef 
Fabrics, Inc.; the fabric at the windows is from F. Schumacher 
& Co., trimmed by Consolidated. Carpeting is from Ernest 
Treganowan. The great drop leaf table, far left, pulls up to 
attach to Mr. Reilly’s desk for board meetings. 


Mary Allis decorated this most unconventional office for Mr. 
Anson Lowitz, Vice-President of the J}. Walter Thompson ad- 
vertising agency. Done entirely in American antiques, down to 
the old floor boards with hand hewn nails, this executive room 
uses an old maple trestle table as a desk, painted chairs, a 
William and Mary maple armchair in scarlet wool, chalk figures 
in a fine early cupboard, and a vigorous copper weathervane as 
a wall applique. A pine cabinet hangs over a simple sofa 
covered in navy linsey woolsey. 
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Hobe Erwin of Jones and Erwin designs an of- 
fice for the President of The Viking Press, Inc., 
Mr. Harold K. Guinzburg. Entirely in wood 
tones and beiges, with touches of red, this room 
relies on the color of dust jackets from the 
parade of best sellers to give interest to the walls. 
The simple panelling is in accord with the 
Regency furniture; and indirect lighting is an 
additional source for an office where vision is 
a necessity. 


James Vincent 











Gustavus A. Pfeiffer, co-founder of the pharmaceutical house of the William R. Warner 
Co., works in a restrained and rich Georgian office decorated by Fellheimer and Wagner. 
Schmeig & Kotzian, Inc. are responsible for all the furniture: the walnut panelling is by 
Droeste-Lutz Co. Such an office relies on architectural detailing and fine furniture in 
a balanced arrangement to achieve a dignified background for an older man. 
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FLORIDA A new chapter was organized at Miami on 
November 11, 1949. It has as its President, J. Haygood 
Lasseter, Mrs. Lillian McCullough, Vice President; 
Mrs. Anne Wrigley, Secretary; George Farkas, Treas- 
urer. The board of governors includes Mr. Lasseter, 
Mrs. Julia Powell Harvey, Miss Mary Albert Hinson, 
Mrs. McCollough and Mr. Paul Ward. 


NEW YORK Kar! Bock, National President, and Mrs. 
M. M. Girard, Executive Secretary announce that mem- 
bership now totals 1021, of which 708 are Active Mem- 
bers, 32 Inactive, 22 Honorary, 10 Fellowship, 2 Life, 
192 Associates, and 55 Student Registration. 


19TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the A.I.D. at 
The Waldorf-Astoria in New York April 3-5 1950 will 
feature the Annual Design Competitions in the home- 
furnishings field and motion picture industry, and the 
Student Competition, and the Trades Exhibit. Details 
follow. 


FOURTH ANNUAL DESIGN AWARDS PROJ- 
ECTS Submissions by Designers in the competition of 
fabrics, furniture, floorcoverings, wallcoverings and light- 
ing, that have been offered for sale to the consumer in 
1949, will be judged on January 20. The jury will com- 
prise Leopold Arnaud, Leslie Cheek Jr., Honorary A.I.D., 
Walter Hoving, Morris Ketchum Jr., Joseph Mullen, 
A.I.D., James S. Plaut and Harold W. R. Bambusch, 
A.I.D. The designs selected to receive the Citations of 
Merit and for exhibition purposes will be on view for the 
first time at The Waldorf-Astoria April 4th and 5th simul- 
taneously with the Conference. Also the Photographic 
Display of the Film Interior Sets of 1949 judged on Feb- 
ruary 15 by Miss Agnes George de Mille, Mrs. Elisabeth 
C. Draper, A.I.D., Tom Lee, Associate A.I.D., Edward 
Steichen, Honorary A.I.D., and Walter Dorwin Teague, 
Associate A.I.D. 


The Citations of Merit in both competitions will be 
presented the winners at a Luncheon April 4th in the 
Grand Ballroom of The Waldorf-Astoria honoring the 
Designers and Set Decorators and the Trades and the 
Students, the latter competing in the Rorimer Medal 
Student Design Competition with cash award, the project 
being a “Multi-Use School Auditorium in a Suburban 


po © 


Community”. The problem concerns a high school in a 





CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


rapidly growing community, which will be the second 
to be erected there. The first was built 25 years ago and 
functions only as a school. Since many additional com- 
munity needs of both young people and adults now con- 
sidered important were not provided for in the earlier 
building, they are to be accommodated in this project. 
Future schools will continue the expanding purposes of 
such a program. The conditions of competition are 
being sent to all schools in the United States offering 
courses in interior design and decoration, and to the 
Members of the A.I.D. and Registered Students and the 


Press for their information. 


The jury is composed of Miss Virginia Hamill, Asso- 
cate A.I.D., Douglas Haskell, Architectural Editor of 
the Architectural Forum, Miss Eleanor LeMaire, 
Charles Magruder, Managing Editor of Progressive 
Architecture, Mark A. McCloskey, Director Division of 
Community Education, Board of Education of the City 
of New York, Miss Gladys Miller, A.I.D., Robert Mo- 
daff, Chairman A.I.D., Committee on Education. 


The Trade Show will be 94 display units some of 
which will be coordinated exhibits of homefurnishings 
products of the Decorative Sources of Supply in the 
New York area and vicinity. It provides opportunity for 
the sources to exhibit some of their new products or ac- 
quisitions that none of the decorators have seen. It is 
for the purpose of increasing knowledge of what the 
present trade market has to offer, expediting business 
between the sources and the out-of-town decorators dur- 
ing Conference time, and encouraging trades relation- 
ships on a wider scale. This exhibition, closed to the 
public, will be attended by Decorators, Designers, Stu- 
dents, the Trades, the Press, and also by those in allied 
professions and fields representing education, museums, 
architecture, landscape architecture, painting, lighting, 
etc. Tom Lee, Associate A.I.D., is in charge of designing 
the backgrounds. 


The four exhibits above mentioned will be on dis- 
play at The Waldorf-Astoria in the East Foyer, Astor 
Gallery, Jade Room and Basildon Room, adjacent to 
the Grand Ball Room, for two days only, April 4th and 
5th. The Designs in the three competitions will go on 
tour thereafter. Miss Blanche Byerley of Westport, 
Conn., is in charge of the bookings of the travelling 
exhibits. 
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LORD AND ADAMS New York E. VIRGINIA KEMPER Chicago GEORGE E. BROWN, Jr. San Francisco JAMES STEWART Los Angeles BEN HANNEWYK Dallas 


JERRY TREFZGER Cincinnati THEODORE JOHNSON St. Paul 


BUPTON C. V’SOSKE Grand Rapids 
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East Indies Kattan 


Making the finest Rattan furniture in America 
is more than a habit with us . . . it’s a tradi- 
tion. Beauty & Comfort are blended in skill- 
fully constructed, expertly finished furniture 
for informal & formal, indoor & outdoor living. 


* 


See Our New 
Line in Our 
Showrooms . 


Ask for Our 
New Catalog. 


* 





NO. 788 TEA CART 


WILLOW & REED ART PRODUCTS 


MFG. CO. 
ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Regency Blackamoor 





ANTIQUES 
AND 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


127 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, EL 5-0413 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
A BRIGHT NEW 


Two new General Electric 
white fluorescent lamps show - 


full beauty of all colors 


YOU’LL see colors come to life. .. fabrics and 
decorations take on new charm...complexions 
glow with new warmth... better than :fluo- 
rescent lamps could ever show them before. 


The secret is a revolutionary new phosphor, 
““D-R’’, which, | 

in the inside 
coating of two 
new General Electric fluorescent 
lamps, transforms the effect of the 
white light they give. With these 
new lamps—1) DE LUXE COOL 
and 2) DELUXE WARM WHITE-— 












Secret is new 
“D-R” phosphor 


It took years of research to 
develop the phosphor, 
“‘D-R’’, that made General 
Electric’s new color tri- 
umph possible. “‘D-R’’ is 
the first successful ‘‘deep 
red’’ phosphor ever known. 





i 


Colors take on new life 











excellent color rendition is achieved, 
and at thesame time youare givena 
choice of cool or warm atmosphere. 


Complexions flattered 











Fabrics look their best 


Cool effect or warm? 


Now you can plan lighting to help 
create either a cool or a warm at- 
mosphere — give clients the light 
they desire and their surroundings 


suggest—with G. E’?s two new lamps. 


For cool, crisp atmosphere: 
DE LUXE COOL WHITE 


For warm, friendly, intimate 


| surroundings: 


DE LUXE WARM WHITE 
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These two new lamps are one of 
the greatest advances in fluorescent 
lighting since General Electric in- 
troduced the first fluorescent lamp 
in 19388. The DE LUXE COOL 
WHITE and DE LUXE WARM 
WHITE lamps will both be intro- 
duced early in 1950 in the 40-watt 
size, later in all other popular sizes 
of G-E fluorescent lamps. 





For business, 
DE LUXE COOL 


For intimacy, 


DE LUXE WARM 


JANUARY 1950 
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Four G-E fluorescent lamps—the two above, P 
and Warm White—now meet practically ail fluorescent lighting needs. 


BRINGS YOU 
WORLD OF COLOR 









lus a Standard Cool White 








FLUORESCENT 
LAMPS 























New white lamp line makes selection easy 


The whole question of which ‘‘white 
fluorescent lamp’’ to use is now sim- 
plified. The two new lamps — plus 
two ‘‘high efficiency’’lamps—create 
a line of four G-E white fluorescent 
lamps that fills practically all 
fluorescent lighting needs. 


STANDARD COOL WHITE 
(formerly 4500)—offers highest 
efficiency with reasonable color ren- 
dition. Widely preferred for most 
working and selling areas. 


DE LUXE COOL WHITE~zgives 
excellent color rendition with 


good (but not highest) efficiency. 
Recommended for cool environment 
where the best appearance of color 
is essential. 


STANDARD WARM WHITE | 


(formerly Warm Tint) provides 
highest efficiency combined with 
reasonable color rendition. 


DE LUXE WARM WHITE com- 
bines excellent color rendition with 
good (but not highest) efficiency. 
Recommended for warm environ- 
ment where the best appearance 
of color is essential. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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FREE SELECTOR GUIDE 
Shows which 
lamp you need 

= to meet your 
: lighting require- 
| : General Electric, 

~ Div. 166-ID-1, 


ments. Write 
ae Nela Park, Cleve- 
land 12, Ohio. 








WHAT'S NEW: 


Be sure to see the extensive collection of Provincial and 
Far East furniture now on display in KNAPP & TUBBS 
attractive new galleries. . . . The Charak line shown by 
CHARLES GELLER features an exquisite Regency 
leather-topped coffee table which is equally at home in 
traditional or modern settings. PRITCHARD & 
ROBERTS have added two new lines: W. B. Quaintance 
Company, manufacturers and importers of casements, 
Madras, muslins, drapery nets and other fine sheers, and 
from the Design Unit of New York Baldwin Machado’s 
unique original designs on linens, sheers, and raw silks. 
... RICHARD NORTON has just received a large ship- 
ment of unusual antique furniture and attractive acces- 
sories from France. . . . A fine display of Mueller’s modern 
and traditional furniture in exciting new fabrics, and 
Beacon Hill’s new hostess cart and bar, which is an in- 
triguing and practical piece for entertaining in the lavish 
manner are high spots at FLUES & ORR... . Mr. DIN- 
KELSPIEL reports a very comprehensive new showing 
of simulated antiques in lamps and accessories—the most 
. and ROBERT W. IRWIN 


continues to feature a most complete line of fine custom 


complete since the War . . 


furniture for living room, dining room and bedroom. 


FINE FURNITURE + UNIQUE ACCESSORIES 


TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 7-9359 


iwe 





BAKER @ MELDAN @ WIDDICOMB @ JOHN WIDDICOMB e JOHNSON-HANDLEY -JOHNSON 


TELEPHONE m DELAWARE 7-7144 











RICHARD WHEELWRIGHT, INC. © WOOD & HOGAN, iNC. @ CHARAK FURNITURE CO. 
SAMUEL L. DINKELSPIEL @ ARTHUR H. LEE & SONS, INC. @ BRUNSCHWIG & FILS 
BAILEY & GRIFFIN, INC. @ DAVEY'S 


GHARLES B. GELLER 
Manufacturers Agent 


TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 7-3774 
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BEACON HILL COLLECTION @ KAPLAN @ MUELLER @ PLYMOUTH WOOD PRODUCTS 
OAKMASTERS MODERN @ FAIRFIELD INDUSTRIES @ HARVEY PROBBER e ROBERT LEWIS 


TELEPHONE 


Prem | & 8 


TELEPHONE DELAWARE 7-0573 


MAIN OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 331 NORTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 
OTHER DISPLAYS: NEW YORK — CHARAK FURNITURE CO.. 444 MADISON AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES — BOYER & BROWN, ROBERTSON @ BEVERLY BLVDS. 


TELEPHONE DELAWARE 7-4433 


W. B. QUAINTANCE & CO ®@ BALOWIN MACHADO @ MCKAY. DAVIS @ MCLANE 
PATTERSON FABRICS . J. MORLEY -FLETCHER + S. J. CAMP@ELL. CO 
JENS RISOM DESIGN @ GENE MCDONALD @ HERNDON PAPERS @ PIAZZA PRINTS 
WEST COAST TRIMMINGS CO 
eacty 
. *. 
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PRITCHARD €& ROBERTS. 1.4. 
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TELEPHONE _ ~ OELAWARE 7.7573 
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now three beautiful 
showrooms for 


FRIEDMAN 


Mirror & Glass Co. 


es ee, 








See these complete showings of America’s finest mirrors and 


mirrored furniture. Designs patented. 


FRIEDMAN MIRROR & GLASS CO. 


New York: 112 West 2! Street 
Chicago: Room 1280 Merchandise Mart 
Los Angeles: James Stewart, 143 No. Robertson Blvd. 


xclus1ve 


wallpapers 


John § 
Viorrow 


lie. 
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Continued from Page 37 


workrooms equipped with large work tables and de- 
mountable drawing boards, storage bins and mounts for 
specimens under consideration. The rooms are sound 
proof and lighted with both fluorescent and incandescent 
fixtures for the maximum in flexibility and color cor- 
rection. Technical equipment, which may be transferred 
as needed includes microscopes, enlarging and reducing 
glasses, looms, dressmaker forms etc. For each branch of 
the fashion and furnishing industries there are specific 
tools which are placed at the service of the designer. The 
relationship is obviously confidential so that each firm is 
offered maximum protection in its work in the museum. 

The visitor to the laboratory office is immediately faced 
with Division’s credo, sufficiently enlarged so that even 
the most niyopic cannot fail to see it. I quote in part 
for it is a simple crystallization of the ideals guiding the 
work in this museum. 

“Industry is born of creative thought married to ex- 
periment, enterprise and commercial ambition. * * * 
Use of the laboratory does not aim at the adaptive proc- 
ess but is a fertile medium for the encouragement of 
invention and experimentation. Research is for corrob- 
oration and clarification of creative thought. Its true 
value is to enable a thorough analysis of the unconscious 
processes, inherent in the evolution of an idea.” 

Candor compels the admission that this ideal is not 
commonly achieved. Many whose business brings them 
to the laboratory are more concerned with reproduction 
of the “documentary” or prestige established piece. How- 
ever, experience and a realistic observation of past and 
present demonstrate that experiment and tradition have 
coeval existence and that there is human need for both. 
Further, it is apparent that change is primarily evolu- 
tionary and that but rarely does a revolutionary inven- 
tion occur, copy writers notwithstanding. 

From the increasingly numerous reports of museum- 
industry cooperation in many parts of the country one 
might in the language of fashion, declare it a trend. 
While it is beyond the scope of this report, we cannot 
resist stating our hope that in its spread, it becomes not 
a short lived promotional idea, but that, its potential of 
expanding knowledge inspires designers and craftsmen 
in their individual creative efforts. 

The mechanics of using the facilities of the labora- 
tory are indeed simple. It operates on an annual mem- 
bership basis open to firms or professional individuals. 

Each problem is separately cared for, rooms are re- 
served and original objects, texts and illustrative material 
are brought to the individual for personal review. A 
staff, familiar with the collections and schooled in con- 
temporary methods is on call for assistance. In the cases 
of those firms that have through the years worked with 
the Museum, the mutual understanding is such that little 
preliminary discussion is necessary. The museum staff at- 
tends openings and studies closely the style and working 
methods of its clients so that its contribution will provide 
the utmost in stimulation and efficiency. 
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ADAMS LEATHERS. INC.. 


ISO MADISON AVE. 
N. Y. FACTORY: 307 East 53rd St 


at 54th St., New York City 


New York City 











An example of the fine English 
furniture displayed on our four floors. 





Sheraton mahogany cellarette of unusually 
large size and beautifully figured wood. Circa 1795 


NEEDHAMS ANTIQUES 
j.. Be. TRELEAVEN 


143 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
EL 5-7493 


Importers of English Antique Furniture, Paintings and Porcelain 
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Tole ¢ Brass 


Needlework Pictures 





Watercolors 


Engravings 
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ALICE GLICK 


61 East 57th Street 
New York 22 PL 9-7499 
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Modern andirons that capture the firelight. 


If you have not received our new 


booklet ‘‘Contemporary Fireplace 
Equipment,”” we hope you will write 
for a copy. 


. 
Odwin hina 


Since 1879... A distinguished selection 


of fireplaces and accessories 


159 East 54 St., New York 22 
PL. 9-8210 



















chinese pirate 


A bold ceramic in red glaze with umber an- 
tiquing, 33” overall. Gold leaf painted wood 
base. One of 40 important designs on display. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


619 2nd Ave. (Near 34th St.), N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
LExington 2-4218 


LOS ANGELES: CHICAGO :——- ==) = 
Boyer-Brown Prichard G Roberts 
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The seats of chairs and sofas are shaped, the legs usu- 
ally cabriole with a scrolled foot as terminal, the backs 
oval, round or irregularly curved; the short arms extend 
out from the back posts and curve out and down, and 
are frequently topped with elbow pads. The upholstery 
fabrics were pastel silk velvets, brocades, sleek satins or 
fine needlepoint. Louis XV furniture, reminiscent of the 
luxury and grandeur of the court, is the most adaptable 
of the four French periods available in reproductions for 
present-day use. It is exquisite in its perfection of detail, 
and has no equal for design. 

In the cabinet furniture of the period the art of furni- 
ture design reached unsurpassed heights; front lines were 
usually bombé or serpentine, the sides the same but more 
subtle, and the inevitable marble top added to the elab- 
oration of the form with its curved and molded edges. 
Cabriole leg with scrolled feet was the usual form of 
terminal. The disorganization of design elements, some- 
how implied, never quite comes off ; always the furniture 
manages to be graceful and appealing, always it is essen- 
tially feminine in style. 

Indeed the entire Louis XV period bears the stamp of 
a typically feminine discernment, resulting from the 
powerful artistic influence exerted by the Marquise de 
Pompadour, maitresse-en-titre at court, whose favorite 
artist was Frangois Boucher, a painter’s painter with a 
superficiality of style well attuned to the contemporary 
taste. This most famous champion of the rococo and the 
patroness par excellence of the arts of the eighteenth 
century in France, was an astute and intelligent woman 
who gave immense support to the arts and to the artists 
of the period, and encouraged the best cabinetmakers 
by ordering much costly furniture for her numerous 
chateaux. 

Interiors during the period of Louis XV became smaller 
and more intimate, and this alteration constituted the 
most salient change in eighteenth-century French in- 
terior design. Bedrooms were small, with beds set into 
alcoves. Walls were wood-paneled with a low dado, and 
either painted in pastel tones or left in the natural finish 
of the boiserie; or sometimes the walls were covered with 
silk fabric or wallpaper. The floor of wood was usually 
covered by a rug or, if parquet, polished and left bare 
except for a small rug before the fireplace. Every room 
boasted a crystal chandelier and matching wall sconces. 
The furniture—of which the love seat and delicately 
framed chairs and settees were typical examples—was 
scaled smaller also to complement the more intimate 
rooms. Exquisitely wrought ormolu was used as deco- 
ration for all types of furniture. 

Many different kinds of wood were used, including 
mahogany left in its natural color, cherry, rosewood, and 
the favorite fruit woods, apple and pear. For the mar- 
quetry which was so popular, tulipwood, kingwood and 
violetwood were but a few of the many included in one 
of the intricate patterns. 


Continued on Page 65 
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Als a Chain 
a Weis 


Southport Stencil: From our new line, an appealing small 
design of provincial character, with the quaint charm of 
its early stenciled document 





Jones and Erwin, Inc. 
15 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
































DECORATIVE 
PICTURES 








18th and 19th 


CENTURY 
GOUACHES 











SAXON & CLEMENS 


64 East 55th St., New York City 
PL 9-5791 
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it must be Qeldan provincial 






Hand dove-tailing, fine beading 
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and hand carving details 










impart to this French 







Provincial a dramatic touch 


of design so graceful 






.. it must be Meldan. 


Meldan 


FURNITURE 
328 East 53rd Street 


New York 22, N.Y. 
Factory, Boston, Mass. 


KNAPP & TUBBS 
Merch. Mart, Chicago 


JAMES STEWART 
&» Los Angeles, Calif. 






























Our +6482 
An important, 
comfortable 
wing chair. 






Designed by 


Alexander F. Styne, 
A.1.D. 





CHARLES H. BECKLEY 


INCORPORATED 
SHOWROOM 


201 E. 56th St., New York 22 
Telephone: Plaza 9-8450 


ADV ADMCE DES EG, tue 








45 WEST 33rd ST., NEW YORK CITY | 
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The Louis XVI style was inaugurated by the Marquise 
de Pompadour, and by 1764, the year of her death, it 
was fairly well established. But the style was most popu- 
lar during the reign of Louis XVI (1774-1793), and so 
bears his name. This last of the great French styles in 
furniture was almost pure classic, a complete reversal 
from the rococo forms of Louis XV and a return to the 
classicism of Louis XIV, but with a difference: delicate 
detail. The asymmetric arrangements of the previous 
period were replaced by symmetry. Sprigged designs in 
brocades, striped taffetas and satins were inset as wall 
panels, and the classically designed moldings and panels, 
doors and overdoors were all painted in pastel tones. 
Familiar motifs were swags, wreaths, bowknots and 
bouquets of flowers. 

The seating furniture of the Louis XVI period was 
characterized by delicate scale and simple classic designs; 
and with either round or square seat. The legs were usu- 
ally fluted or reeded, sometimes tied with entwining rib- 
bons. The backs were invariably of different restrained 
forms—oval, round, square—some form-fitted, and the 
wooden frame was always exposed. Upholstered chairs 
were similar in size to those of the Louis XV period, with 
straight lines replacing the curves. The bergére was 
beautifully upholstered with striped silks, and smaller 
boudoir chairs followed the same characteristic style. 
Beds were frequently set into alcoves, as they were done 
during the previous period, and head and foot panels 
were of the same height, often upholstered with brocades, 
satins or taffetas. Commodes were as severely classical as 
formerly they had been full of curves, and some were 
made of dark woods with gold decorations on the legs 
and hardware. Poudreuses, or small dressing tables, were 
more popular than ever, and from them there were de- 
rived many small tables for various uses, of dark woods 
also, some ornamented with gold. Both mahogany and 
exotic wood veneers were employed, the natural grain 
of the wood being the chief decorative asset. Desks were 
more generally flat-topped and had panels of gold-tooled 
leather, as during the reign of Louis XV; and chests of 
drawers, of all heights and widths, were ornamented 
chiefly by their hardware. 

The two court styles of Louis XV and Loius XVI are 
more popular in today’s décor than might at first be 
indicated, for both styles are small enough in scale to be 
used together, the flowing curves of the one balancing 
the straight lines of the other. For the interior designer 
this has represented a bountiful source of furniture for 
an endless succession of interiors with never any repeti- 
tious effect, a factor worthy of consideration, as most 
such furniture not only easily meets current demands but 
contributes a note of elegance as well. The well-to-do 
provincial families of France, who increased in numbers 
and wealth during the eighteenth century, were con- 
servative in their tastes and emulated the styles dictated 
by fashion in Paris and Versailles in their own manner. 
This assumed a dignified and restrained rendition of the 
court styles in a distinctive way now simply designated 

Continued on Page 67 
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as “Provincial”. In its own individual way, it is quite as 
lovely as the more sophisticated renditions of Louis XV 
and Loius XVI, and, in some ways, much more adaptable 
for the interiors of our day. 

Provincial furniture adhered to its prototypes at court 
in both scale and general proportions, and most of it was 
made of local fruit woods, waxed without staining, or 
painted. Commodes and armoires, small tables and beds, 
followed the more pretentious pieces in design, and for 
the most part are all charming in line and detail. The 
natural woods contribute warmth of color, making the 
furniture ideal for both country and suburban areas. 
There are available in the market today many charming 
examples of this furniture, including small settees with 
rush seats and chair-backs, as well as the more comfort- 
able examples upholstered with narrow wooden frames 
showing. The chairs are seemingly endless in the variety 
of their types. 

The fact that it is sturdy but never clumsy accounts, 
possibly, why this type of furniture is one of the most 
useful and popular styles today. If the luxurious court 
furniture of Louis XV or Louis XVI seems too opulent 
and extravagant, the Provincial renditions seem “just 
right” for a decorative scheme because they combine an 
easy grace with a nicety of detail which is admired by all. 

The Directory ruled France from 1795 to 1799, fol- 
lowing the Revolution, and its work was dedicated to 
obliterating everything remaining of royal significance. 
It was not long before this governing body realized that 
one of the most effective means of effacing the memory 
of royalty was to substitute its emblems in the arts by 
something totally different. But it was found that chang- 
ing the architecture and the current style in furniture 
were not as easily accomplished as decapitating a king 
and a queen; and so the classical forms of the Louis XVI 
period persisted, the delicacy of line and refinement of 
detail continuing until new forms and ornamentation 
were substituted. 

This furniture with the same delicacy of design as that 
of the Louis XVI style but with much less ornamentation 
—due, in part, to post-war poverty—thus inaugurated 
the Directoire style in interior design. In the turned legs 
of a table or armchair, in the lines of a daybed, there was 
a certain easy informality that characterized the models 
of the time, freed as they were from old forms by the 
Revolution. Natural woods were the vogue, and the fruit 
woods from the Provinces replaced the de luxe carved 
furniture of the late court. 

In the versions of the Directoire furniture as rendered 
today by manufacturers, the style is perfectly suited to 
small rooms. All the refinements of the late eighteenth 
century are contained in simple elegance. It is particu- 
larly successful when used in bedrooms; and the small- 
scaled tables and chairs make ideal furniture for small 
houses and apartments. But it is not to be imagined that 
all Directoire furniture is small in scale. Some of it, the 
bergéres and canapés, beds and desks, for example, are 


Continued on Page 69 
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SAVONNERIE RUG 


| For Sale: Antique Savonnerie rug of the Louis XVIth period, 

| 18 ft. x 16 ft. 4 in. Dull yellow gold background with central 
floral medallion, the field scattered with flowers in soft shades 
of rose, blue, ivory and yellow—corner pieces of war imple- 
ments and musical instruments. Narrow variegated border. 
May be seen in New York. Inquire Box No. 102 Interior De- 
sign, 40 East 49th Street. Price extremely reasonable. 
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large enough to accommodate the biggest person; it is 
the perfect proportions and lightness of design that gives 
the furniture its grace and seeming smallness. 

The development of the Empire style out of the Di- 
rectoire—which was after all only a style in transition 
from Louis XVI—parallels the progress of Napoleon. In 
1804, the year Napoleon crowned himself, the style had 
become so well established that it was to outlast the reign 
of the emperor, which was terminated within a decade. 

The Empire (1804-1814), a fiat style, reflected a gov- 
ernment modeled on that of ancient Rome, whose head 
emulated the Roman emperors in every possible way, 
and indeed considered himself quite their equal. Jacques 
Louis David, an artist of eminent ability, was appointed 
arbiter of the arts, and without his guidance Napoleon 
would not have fared so well artistically. David was an 
ardent admirer of antiquity and turned to Republican 
Rome for inspiration. His early work was simple and 
handsome in every respect, but with Napoleon’s increas- 
ing demand for greater splendor, the style became so 
overelaborate that it quickly deteriorated and lost its 
stately beauty in a panoply of bad taste. 

David had recommended to Napoleon the architects 
Percier and Fontaine, and the work of these two design- 
ers dominated the scene. Walls were either draped or 
painted, in imitation of draperies; and wallpapers were 
also much used. No boiserie was in evidence, but doors 
were interestingly designed with horizontal or vertical 
diamond panels; and mantels were classical in form with 
few moldings, their ornament depending on applied 
ormolu or flat carving. 

The furniture in the Empire style is the least national, 
the least “French” of all the styles, as it expresses only 
the taste of Napoleon. Because it was copied from marble 
and bronze models originating in ancient Rome, it was 
naturally grandiose and overscaled, and heavy of con- 
struction. The pieces which retained the fineness of the 
Directoire are those most appreciated today. Large plain 
chests and cabinets were faced with superb veneers, and 
ornamented with ormolu mounts of finest craftsmanship. 
Few moldings were used, the heavy forms depending on 
applied ormolu for decoration. Chairs followed the clas- 
sic style with flared back legs and rounded backs, up- 
holstered or fitted with soft cushions. Sofas and popular 
daybeds, direct copies from the ancient Roman examples, 
had rolling ends; and beds were made to resemble gon- 
dolas or sleighs, and were fitted with round, hard bolsters. 

The better reproductions of Empire furniture today 
make the style seem less cumbersome than it really is, 
and these examples are very fine indeed. Needless to say 
the demands the style makes in perfection of line, expen- 
sive veneers and excellent detail precludes its manufac- 
ture by the mass producers of furniture. Small Empire 
tables however Liave been reproduced which serve ad- 
mirably for cocktail or end tables, and the chairs repro- 
duced fit easily into the present-day schemes, for their 
simple lines, sparing details and interesting forms satisfy 
the requirements of today’s living. 
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French Tole Wall Fountain in the old tradition 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


ation of foreign currency—stock on hand has 


MOTTAHEDEH & SONS 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


1215 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Il. 


Our new 1950 prices will reflect the devalu- | 


| been repriced at new, lower figures. 





After several requests, Interior Design herewith inaugurates a 
new service of definitions currently used in the trade. It has been 


A GLOSSARY FOR DESIGNERS 





thought since many antique terms change their sense with the 
years a partial dating might be of interest. Readers are invited 


BOUILLOTTE 


COROMANDEL 


EGLOMISE 


FAMILLE ROSE 


GIRANDOLE 


PEMBROKE 


PUCE 


to send in other terms they might like to see defined. 








Usually refers to a type of table or lamp made 
in France. Bouillotte was a game very popular 
during the Revolution and again for some 
years after 1830. It was usually played with 
a pack of piquet, and with counters or chips, 
as in poker. Bouillotte was a Directoire modi- 
fication of the medieval game of brélan. 


While made in China, in Honan and Peking, 
this work, usually in form of inlaid laquer 
screens, seems to have been bought by Western 
merchants on the Coromandel or Eastern coast 
of India and named after that region, though 
the word may also be a corruption of “cala- 
mander’’, the wood from which they are made. 


From the 18th century framer, Glomi. An 
object in glass decorated by means of interior 
gilding. 


A term often applied to Chinese porcelain 
when a polychromed floral pattern has the 
rose as a dominant motif, or rose color as a 
dominant tone. Thus famille jaune, famille 
noire, famille verte apply when a polychrome 
floral pattern has yellow, black, or green as a 
dominant tone. 


Italian girandola a kind of firework Latin 
gyrus, circle girare, to turn in a circle. 

A candelabra with several branches destined 
to occupy the middle of a table. (Larousse) 


A branched support for candles or other lights, 
either in the form of a candelstick for placing 
on a table, etc. or, more commonly, as a 
bracket projecting from the wall. First men- 
tioned in England in 1769. (Oxford) 


Name of a town and shire in Wales and of an 
earldom in the British Peerage. Hence Pem- 
broke table, or Pembroke, a table supported 
on four fixed legs, having two hinged side 
portions or flaps, which can be spread out 
horizontally, and supported on legs connected 
with the central part by joints. 

1790 Mme. d’Arblay Diary “Dr. Fisher says he 
hopes it was not a card table, and rather be- 
lieves it was only a pembroke work table.” 
(Oxford) 


From the Latin pulex: a flea. A purple brown 
or brownish purple. “Couleur puce”, flea color 
(17th century) 

1787 “‘a puce, or flea color.” 

1791 Treatise on dyeing. “Colours inclining 
to the red on the one hand, and black on the 
other, such as mordore and puce color.” 

1882 Garden book. “Blooms of rich dark puce, 
suffused with maroon.” 

“Various shades from palest peach to deepest 
puce.” (Oxford) 
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tinctive colorations, designed to lend elegance to contemporary 
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Market continued 
MASTERPIECES BY THE MONTH 


The unique opportunity of renting an original 
painting for a month or a year’s enjoyment, rather 
than buying it outright after studying it only in its 
gallery habitat is offered by the New York Circulat- 
ing Library of Paintings, at 640 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Begun as a hobby by two sisters, Mrs. 
Ruth S. Butler and Mrs. Eleanor S. Sadowsky, who 
had access to one of the largest private collections in 
the country—amassed within a period of forty 
years by their father—it has enjoyed popularity 
among those who need fine paintings for particular 
occasions and those who prefer to “live with” a 
work of art before they decide on a final purchase. 
Interior designers will find in this service a sym- 
pathetic ear for the décor they are trying to perfect, 
as well as a collection of over 1,800 paintings rang- 
ing from 17th-century masterpieces to contempor- 
ary pictures. We noted in one room “The Three 
Nuns” by the modernist Takis; “Interior” by 
Palmaroli, depicting. ladies of the Italian 19th- 
century; a Mary Cassatt pastel, “Vollet” ; Eastman 
Johnson’s “The Banjo Player”; and a painting by 
Pasquin—all hung in perfect harmony yet each 
with a unique appeal. This system, which enables 
fine paintings for home and elsewhere to be changed 
at intervals or studied at leisure, has fees of $3 to 
$80 a month for each picture depending, naturally, 
on the value of the painting itself. Should the client 
decide she wants to own the painting, the total 
rental fee is applied to the purchase price. Interior 
designers receive professional discounts on the final 
purchases. For those who are unable to visit the at- 
tractive gallery, photographs with full descriptions 
as to size, colors, and prices will be furnished. 


HAND-CARVED WALL ACCESSORIES 

A solution for the difficult problem of how to dress 
up walls to match the gracious décor of the rest of 
the room comes from Mr. A. Marangoni, who 
spends his time “commuting” from his factory in 
Florence, Italy, bringing with him some of the 
magnificent examples of traditionally great Italian 
handicraft for use in the homes of today. The 
group, all copied from his personal collection of 
valuable old antiques, includes an outstanding 
selection of wall brackets—many with candle 
holders which can also be wired for electricity— 
mirror frames, and lamp bases. These are all deli- 
cately carved and gold-leafed by hand. They may 
also be ordered in a variety of colors, thus com- 
plementing with taste traditional rooms. Approxi- 
mate prices to qualified interior designers are from 
$30 to $60 for the wall brackets, from $70 to $80 
for the frames, and from $30 to $40 for the lamp 
stands. They are in display in New York at the 
showrooms of Interiors Imports Inc., 231 East 5ist 
Street. Out-of-towners may write for a catalog 
showing some of the ornately festive designs. 
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Market continued 


SMALL FRAMES FOR GROUPING 


A new group of frames from Farmco, Inc., 3040 
Webster Avenue, New York, include fourteen 
different styles—-among them Chippendale, 
Chinese, and Modern, in beveled and shadow-boxes 
—all mounted with a variety of seventy-five sub- 
jects including reproductions of Vatican seals, 
classic high relief plaques, full color miniatures, 
and imperial cameos, set tastefully against polished 
and velvet backgrounds. The frames themselves are 
made of a special compound which is similar to 
terra cotta and has the same consistency. They are 
finished with four layers of waterproof lacquer and 
then hand-polished. Priced from $3.50 to $20.00 
apiece, they offer a good selection for the now-so- 
popular groupings over mantels, end tables, com- 
modes, and so on. 


TO REFLECT THE FLAMES 


Edwin Jackson, Inc., 159 East 54th Street, New 
York, has just put out a handy little catalogue 
showing several of his most popular modern and- 
irons. Mr. Jackson treats the whole subject of the 
fireplace and its accessories with a high regard for 
its place as the central feature in a well-appointed 
home, as well as a source for satisfying the spirit. 
There are dolphins and swans, the very well-known 
“Chessmen” in white and red enamel, Italian-made 
roosters, and others. Mr. Jackson even shows one 
brass pair that he designed especially to catch the 
lights of the fire and reflect them about the room 
so that “modern” need loose none of the traditional 
“warmth.” This firm, an excellent source for fire- 
screens, log rests, fire tools, fenders, coal hods, and 
other accessories (of course you know about their 
magnificant mantels!), does special designs for 
andirons. 


MODERN LAMPS FOR SPECIFIC USES 


Four new lamps designed by Greta von Nessen 
added to the modern collection of the Nessen 
Studio, Inc., follow the dictates of smooth, un- 
adorned modern, offering. Arms and bases are of 
cool satin chrome; natural cherrywood and rose- 
wood form the bases; plasticized fabrics, fiberglass 
and spun aluminum are used, stiff and frameless, 
as shades and reflectors. For the floor-lamp variety, 
two arms swirl freely and may be locked in any 
position; short goosenecks to either reflector give 
this lamp the maximum in flexibility. Last, but most 
“let-me-try-that,” is the sextant-like table lamp 
which has a movable arm raising or lowering the 
lamp from 16%” to 28” maintaining it, always, in 
a vertically balanced position. All will be available, 
come eary spring, from Waldron Associates, 218 
East 57th Street, New York. 
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this is fairest of them all. 
This, the classical elegance of a Newcomb mirror 
fused with the history of distinguished American 
living for more than 130 years. Cherished in 
the memory and records of living American 
families . . . living American homes . . . for the 
exclusively personal ownership of every Newcomb 
mirror . . . every Newcomb furniture piece. 
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Representative of a particularly impressive se- 
lection of heavy silver-plate on copper, in- 
cluding utility and decorative pieces for every 
need. 








The buffet supper dish illustrated has a center well and 
tree, the side covers can be used by removing the 
handles, as separate vegetable dishes. 252” x 14” 
priced at $68.00 each retail. 


Price is retail subject to usual trade discount. 
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A very rare Chippendale desk of Adam 
Brothers design. 
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Market continued 


THE JULORE DESIGN COMPETITION 


The contest sponsored by Julore, manufacturers 
and distributors of decorative fabrics and wall- 
papers, seems to be attracting international inter- 
est. So it would seem at any rate, from the many 
requests for applications which have poured into 
headquarters at 214 East 41st Street, in New York, 
from outside as well as within our 48-state area. 
The jury, consisting of Harry V. Anderson, editor 
and publisher of Interior Design and Decoration; 
Herbert T. Anderson, vice-president, Paine’s of 
Boston, Inc.; Karl Bock, president, American In- 
stitute of Decorators; Harriet Burket, interior de- 
sign editor, Woman’s Home Companion; Mary 
Davis Gillies, editor, interiors and architecture, 
McCall’s; Elinor Hillyer, home planning director, 
Living for Young Homemakers; Mary E. Monze, 
decoration editor, The American Home; Charles 
B. Tanner, business manager, Department Store 
Economist; Ivan Thompson, director of Decorative 
Galleries, Neiman-Marcus, in Dallas, Texas; Van 
Day Truex, president, Parsons School of Design; 
Lazette Van Houten, fashion editor, Retailing 
Daily; and John Vassos, member Executive Com- 
mittee and past president, American Designers’ 
Institute; and Theodor Muller, member of AID 
and AIA, newly-elected chairman, will select four 
fabrics and four wallpaper designs from students’ 
entries coming from fine and applied arts schools. 
In each category, the first prize will be $200, the 
second prize $150, and third prize $100, and the 
fourth prize $50. The contest closes midnight, April 
20, 1950. Winning designs will be placed on ex- 
hibit, and patterns will be put into production im- 
mediately—to be in the hands of department stores 
and interior designers by September, 1950. 


ALUMINUM FURNITURE SHOWN AT 
GRAND RAPIDS 


The D. R. Bradley Company of New York, with 
offices and showrooms at 22 East 49th Street, 
(formerly Bradley, Laurens, and Campbell), is 
introducing a fresh, new approach to indoor and 
outdoor aluminum furniture in the company’s new 
showroom on the fourth floor of the Exhibitor’s 
Building. Mr. Bradley, President of the new com- 
pany, recently acquired the entire interest of Brad- 
ley, Laurens, and Campbell, which had exhibited 
in Grand Rapids for the past six months. Great 
flexibility of arrangement is seen in the combining 
of units for sofas of continuing lengths, with or with- 
out arms, which may be planned to conform to the 
architectural design of the room. The pattern is a 
simple geometric fret repeated on the frame-work 


Continued on Page 79 
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Regent Lane 


DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 


for the 


discriminating 


Crystal Silver 
Lamp Bases 
Chandeliers 


Porcelains 
Art Objects Vases 
Candelabras Clocks 


Sconces 


Regent Lane 


WHOLESALE |MPORTERS TO THE TRADE 


311 East 62nd Street ¢ New York 21, N. Y. 
Bristol Showroom Bldg. 
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Contract and special order work solicited. 
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ORIENTAL & EUROPEAN RUGS» 


antique and modern 


DOMESTIC and SCOTCH CHENILLE RUGS 


woven to order 


Mahogany Canterbury lamp table with leather top 


PLAIN BROADLOOM and WILTON CARPETS || =. 174 Makers of 


Period Originals 
} HE VR ' Special Order Work 
Workshop 


FULDNER __ + siowroom 


404 East 14th Street 


KENT-COSTIKYAN, INC. | & SONS, Inc. *22782:," 


307 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. | gen Gas 


Telephone: Butterfield 8-4831 
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Market continued from Page 77 


of the basic units, chair arms, and backs. Virtually 
countless ensembles are possible when this seating 
line is used with unusual corner and end tables also 
shown. Other seating items, dining tables, and oc- 
casional pieces are Chinese-modern and baroque- 
traditional in feeling, are successful when used in- 
doors or out in homes, clubs, hotels, etc., (where, 
incidently, they stand up under very rigorous wear) . 
All seating units are equipped with air-foam rub- 
ber, zippered-for-ease-in-laundering cushions. 


MIRRORED COFFEE TABLE WITH MANY 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The story behind the unique new cocktail table, 
the “G. H. M.” one of some twenty-four new items 
introduced by the New Era Glass Co., of 316 East 
47th Street, in New York, at this month’s Market 
in Chicago, is this: the firm wants to bring well- 
designed, handsome mirrored furniture within the 
price range of even the slimmest budget, and if this 
new table (retailing from $80 to $120) is any indi- 
cation, we’d judge that they've accomplished their 
aim. Actually, it’s a convertible table which can be 
ordered in any number of very smart variations, 
all of which key it for use with a different period. 
Basically, there’s a 24” square with a black lacquer 
pagoda-type top (with gold, or have it done to your 
own colors), a mirrored picture-frame base, and 
four straight mirrored legs. Then, as either top or 
base, you can have clear or antique mirror, or go 
really festive with very attractive sculptured glass, 
or make any combination of those three. If you 
leave the lower section unmirrored, the carpet 
shows through; or, if you put sculptured glass above 
and mirrored glass below, the reflection is doubly 
attractive. As a plus, the top lifts off, providing a 
very serviceable tray for entertaining. Or, two or 
more of the tables can be used separately, be pushed 
together when a large cocktail table is desired. 
(Too, if you prefer, there are several different legs, 
in black and gold, to choose from.) There is also 
a 36” square table and a 60” long one following 
the same design-it-your-own-way principle. The 
firm also shows a revolving hexagonal coffee table, 
and a very unusual commode-bar combination. The 
latter, in sculptured mirror, looks like a fine com- 
mode from the front, has storage space aplenty and 
a top that slides back for serving. Then, when com- 
pany really pours in, roll it out on its casters, and 
you’ve a bar—complete with cabinets, cutting 
boards, slides, and every convenience for the ex- 
pert bar-tender, from behind the piece. All these 
items are on display at a permanent showroom at 
the Chicago Merchandise Mart, Room #1555. 
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“But everybody shows these same carpets. 
I want something individual .. . different!” 


Stop losing sales, because you haven’t a custom- 
made carpet and rug service to offer your clients. 


RUGCROFTERS, Inc. provides you with this service 
to please individual preferences. Now, your clients 
can order hand-woven rugs and carpets to match 
their upholstery, draperies, wallpaper, accessories. 


Seamless carpets in any width or length, any desired 
texture, pattern or color.* 


You will find that quality for quality, our custom- 
made carpets made to fit your installations actually 
cost less than other types of carpeting 


Write today for name of our Rugcrofters Distributor 
who can supply you with this service. 


Send for our free illustrated brochure. 


ugcrofters, we. 


Showrooms: 
143 Madison Ave., New York 16 * MUrray Hill 4-2792 
Merchandise Mart, Room 13-114, Chicago, Illinois 





Factories: 
Asheville, North Carolina °* San Turce, Puerto Rico 


“Delivery in 4 weeks after color opproval 
on certain qualities from our Asheville plant. 
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Executive Offices: 
EXHIBITORS BUILDING, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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Manufacturers of French Provincial Furniture 
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; CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY 
38 WAREHAM STREET © BOSTON, MASS. 
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